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JUSTICE AND CHARITY. 
AN ENGLISH APOLOGUE, 


In the latter days of Henry VIIL, when the King’s 
Grace, as they called him, was more than ever on the 
look-out for heretics and traitors, occasionally dividing 
his royal attentions among coin-clippers, cut- purses, 
and begging vagrants also, whose numbers had mar- 
vellously increased in England since the suppression of 
the convents, there lived in the neighbourhood of 
Whitehall two friends, of whom no historian makes men- 
tion, as they took no public part in the mingled religion 
and politics of their times. They were distant kinsmen, 
remote branches of the noble House of Seymour, and 
quietly patronised by Catherine Parr, it was thought, on 
account of the lord whom she afterwards married and 
died so jealous of: but having no other titles, people 
in their generation distinguished them as Master Ralph 
and Master Richard. 

Ralph had been an orphan brought up in a convent, 
and taught to the cowl as his future heritage, 
till the pope and king quarrelled, when the convent 
with all its lands were bestowed on his cousin, the 
lineal representative of his family, who could not be in- 
duced to take the young novice even into his service for 
fear of royal displeasure. Upon which Ralph crossed 
the sea, turned minstrel, and wandered over Germany, 
where hesung to the knights of Lanstien, heard Martin 
Luther preach, saw John of Leyden set up his New 
Jerusalem in Munster, and returned just in time to 
witness the’execution of his cousin on Tower Hill for 
something about Anne Boleyn: convent lands and all 
being of course resumed by the crown. But as Ralph 
was the legal heir, and Jane Seymour just proclaimed, 
the king graciously allowed him a pension of a hundred 
nobles out of the forfeited estate, and a promise of some 
future appointment in his household. 

On that pension Master Ralph lived as a poor gentle- 
man in London, entertaining himself by reading ro- 
mances and eomposing pastoral ballads concerning 
shepherd queens and swains who died for love, which 
he was accustomed to sing to his mandolin; that much- 
esteemed instrument having been bestowed upon him 
in token of good-will and approbation by Ulrich von 
Hutten, the singing knight of Germany. 

Master Richard had been the only son of a learned 
lawyer, who sent him to study the decretals at Rome, 
believing he would one day be Lord Chancellor; and 
there Master Richard ‘tudied painting under Michael 
Angelo, till the old lawyer’s decease. But whether it 
was owing to the small fortune his father left him, or 
that Master Richard knew too well how it had been 
gathered, from that time he diligently eschewed the 


law, lived on his father’s money, and employed his 


leisure on imaginary portraits of court beauties, under 
the designations of Sylvia, Phillis, and Pastora. 

Notwithstanding these pursuits, both were prudent 
bachelors, close upon fifty years, and never known to 
be moved beyond a verse or a sketch by all the dames 
that ever crossed their paths. Early and faint rumours 
indeed had spoken of a German Jewess whom Ralph 
had never sung, and an Italian silk-winder whom 
Richard never painted; but they had lived for years in 
quiet friendship, avoiding the dangerous disputes of the 
age, and studying together as they might the liberal 
arts and the lessons of old philosophy. There was a 
likeness in their ways and doings. Their cloaks and 
doublets were always purchased at the same shop, and 
the populace knew them as right worshipful gentlemen ; 
but assigning to each his proper praise, they were apt 
to dwell on the fact, that Master Ralph never allowed a 
beggar to pass him empty-handed, and that Master 
Richard paid his bills the moment they became due. 

Such was the popular character of the friends, when 
a whisper spread through the court, and thence through 
the city, that Queen Catherine Parr was suspected of 
doubting the king’s supremacy ; and another coronation, 
of course preceded by an execution for heresy, might 
be expected. It was perhaps with some reference to 
that ominous report that a trusty page appeared one 
morning at their lodgings, bearing the queen’s com- 
mands to the Masters Seymour, as they were the only 
gentlemen acquainted with the mysteries of painting 
and poetry then within the bounds of London, to pre-- 
pare with all speed a ‘ Morality ’ of most prudent and 
virtuous devices, which should be performed before the 
King’s Grace on the approaching Easter. Such was the 
only form of the drama known at that period in England : 
it was long till Shakspeare’s day, and Henry’s court 
occasionally required Moralities ; but a poet who would 
be honoured with royal orders for a play—were such 
things ever done in modern London?—might imagine 
the earnestness and alacrity with which Masters Ralph 
and Richard set about their task. The heaviest part 
of the duty indeed fell on Ralph’s poetical shoulders ; 
but besides having to manage scene and costume, 
Richard came in for a large share of the advising; and 
there was room for that, for it was requisite to keep 
orthodoxy in view, which, in the first Defender of the 
Faith’s reign, was no easy matter for either Catholic 
or Protestant. 

At length, however, it was agreed that the Virtues, 
conducted by Faith, should descend from Heaven by 
the ladder of Knowledge; and each in her turn make a 
speech of self. dation to the audience, inviting 


them to enlist immediately under her particular banner ; 
at the last of which Wisdom should step from behind 
the throne, and explain that they were all one family, 
and she their governess. Whereupon Faith was to 
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wind up with some pertinent remarks on the encourage- 
ment afforded to her by the king of England, and the 
duties of subjects in general. The two friends pre- 
sumed that M y would rather suit the royal 
taste; but an unforeseen difficulty arose in its construc- 
tion. They had been at the palace by special permission, 
to survey the apartment in which the performance was 
to take place—and they say people looked on Charles 
I.’s scaffold from its windows scarcely a century after. 
But then things were in full preparation for the descent 
of the Virtues; the ladder of Knowledge had been 
already erected; and Ralph and Richard sat late to- 
gether awaiting the appearance of Stellico the chemist, 
who hac. solemnly promised to bring the latter certain 
Spanish colours wherewith to paint the sky. Stellico 
called himself a Jew, but was believed to be a Morisco 
of Spain, who had taken refuge from their Catholic 
majesties in England long ago, when Granada was 
made a Christian city. For more than twenty years 
he had carried on business in St Paul’s Churchyard, 
keeping a small dingy shop, where he sold all manner 
of strange dyes and medicines, told fortunes privately, 
and, men said, dealt in alchymy. 

‘The chemist tarries late,’ said Richard, returning 
from a long look-out on old London’s night; ‘the bell of 
St Paul’s has tolled nine, and the lights are going out 
in every house around us.’ 

* Late indeed, Master Richard,’ said Ralph, as he looked 
up from the dim oil-lamp and thick papers before him ; 
* but let us set the Virtues in order till he come. What 
was the manner of it, canst thou tell, for my memory 
fails me?’ 

* Let me see,’ said Richard, seating himself and rub- 
bing up his brow. ‘Courage clothed in scarlet, and 
crowned with laurel ; Truth in a pure white robe, carry- 
ing a flaming torch; Temperance in a gray mantle 
and white train; and Justice, with her sword and 
balance, clad in the imperial purple ’°—— 

‘Nay, that is not my mind, interrupted Ralph; 
‘ Charity must wear the purple, and begin the orations, 
as even St Paul hath declared her to be the queen of 
Virtues; ‘but Justice shall appear last of all in a blue 
robe and velvet shoes, to signify her constancy and 
silent comings to the guilty.’ 

‘Pshaw!’ cried Richard, his artistic indignation 
rising: ‘the very attire of Patience. I say again that 
Justice should wear the imperial purple: she by whom 
laws are framed, or ought to be (he added in an under 
tone), by whom kings reign and human society is ce- 
mented—who hath, besides, a royalty over all virtues, 
inasmuch as she is reckoned the special attendant of 
divinity. All the fathers agree that St Paul’s words 
denote a heavenly charity: as for the earthly sort, it is 
but a poor beggarly virtue, fit to be commended only 
by old women and idle vagrants.’ 

Thus attacked, Ralph vigorously defended the claim 
of his favourite virtue to the purple. Indeed, which 
was the greatest had long been a disputed point in their 


you debate is one of great compass, and as I myself 
once studied philosophy under the renowned Solomon 
Ben Useff, the dispute has occupied my attention more 
than this hour past.’ 

‘Hast thou been here an hour?’ demanded Ralph in 
amazement. But Richard, whose temper was rather 
the hottest, forgot the morality sky and his Spanish 
colours in anxiety for a supporter, and hastily inquired 
which he thought had the best of the argument. 

‘ Both have reasoned well,’ said the chemist ; ‘ but this 
question hath puzzled the sages of all nations; even 
divines and philosophers have disputed among them- 
selves on the matter of Justice and Charity—which 
ought to bear sway in the universe, or have conferred 
the greater benefit on mankind. ‘True it is that some 
have presumed to say those perplexed sages had but 
little acquaintance with either of the Virtues; but 
passing over such errors of the unlearned, I perceive 
that one of you inclines to the faith of Charity, and 
one to that of Justice. What think you, therefore, to 
question the past by a method which the master of 
wisdom, Dr Solomon, taught me, and learn from its 
answers which is most worthy to prevail?’ 

‘Show us the method, good Stellico,’ cried the Sey- 


mours, at once surprised and delighted at the chemist’s 


knowledge. But before they had time to consider 
whether it might be heresy or witchcraft, he slowly 


waved his hand towards the door, which seemed | 
cautiously opened from the outside, while groups of | 


faces peered into the room. Ralph thought he had 


seen some of them long ago; but as his memory went | 


backward, a strange and silent crowd seemed thickening 
beyond, and from amongst them there stepped in a man 


known to his earliest recollections as one old and poor, | 


who regularly received alms at the convent gate, and 
now looked exactly as when he last relieved him. 

* What brought thee to receive charity?’ demanded 
Stellico, without a word of preface. 


‘Injustice!’ said the old man. ‘ The Lord of Lessing- | 


ham sent my two sons to the galleys for slaying a stag 
that ranged among our corn in harvest-time, and after- 
wards levelled the cottage my father had left me, and 
took the fields we tilled into his park.’ 

At the last word he stepped back into the crowd, 
and a hyy ty forward, young, but worn and 
withered, as ph eae. with a wild, wicked life; 
for he remembered bribing a watchman of one of the 
Hanse towns with a tester to let her go on a dreary 


winter night, and giving her another to provide lodging | 


when there was but one remaining in his minstrel’s 


purse. 
*Why should you ask me?’ she said in reply to 


Stellico’s inquiring look. ‘I had a careless father, a || 


harsh stepmother, and a poverty-stricken home. They 


put my brothers to trade. One became a woman's || 

tailor, another dyed ribbons, and in process of time they | 

wedded girls with portions; but custom left only one | 

way to win my bread—and the world knows where it | 
me.’ 


philosophy; and it was now argued with all the zeal of | led 


an artist and an author. Ralph brought hosts of an- 
cient divines and fathers to verify his opinion in favour 
of Charity, while Richard produced the classic philo- 
sophers in no less goodly numbers on the side of Jus- 
tice 


The controversy grew warm, and the hour late, for a 
leaven of personality began to mingle with the argu- 
ment; when the Seymours, who sat like brave old 
English gentlemen in a chamber hung with Flanders 
tapestry, and carpeted with a deep brown layer, never 
disturbed since it had been strewn green on the previous 
summer, were made aware by a step on the rushy floor 
that they were not alone; turning both at the same 
instant, perceived Stellico the chemist, his tall, spare 


pardon for playing the listener; but y the question 


As she spoke, a child stepped before her, but close 


behind him rose an indistinct shadow, like a tall gibbet, 


and Ralph knew the pinched young face as that of a | 


little knave whom he had caught cutting his purse at 
Leipsic fair, but allowed to escape (though it was said 
he been more than once in the town’s prison), be- 


cause of his tender years and piteous intreaties, with I 


many good advices, and a penny to buy bread. 

‘I had idle and vicious parents,’ he said, without wait- 
ing for look or question; ‘my mother made me beg, and 
my father taught me to steal: there was no power to 
protect me from their control or counsels—and that was 
my share of Justice,’ added the boy, pointing to the 
shadowy gibbet as he retired. 


‘ I warned him it would come to that,’ thought Ralph; | 
but one after another there entered all the poor and | 
distressed whom he had ever relieved or known; and | 


one cry ran through all their answers, for some accused 


law, many their fellow-men, and even some the church | 
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of injustice, which brought them to stand in need of 

i There were those, too, who heavily charged 

called their fortunes; and one that looked at 

ph with a sad, dark face, saying,‘ Was I to blame 
for being born a Jewess?’ 

* Thou seest, Master Ralph,’ at length cried Richard, 
with whom fear and astonishment were for the moment 
sunk in the apparent success of his argument, ‘ that this 
| Charity by which thou settest such store is but the nar- 
| row and uncertain resource of men who cannot attain 
to the broad security of Justice.’ 

* Thy words are strong in praise of Justice,’ said the 
chemist with a sneer. ‘ Have thy deeds been equal ?’ 

Richard almost started at this question from the Jew 
shopkeeper; but his astonishment was diverted to an- 
other channel by a clamour of voices at the door into 
which men, women, and children were pressing. 

* He has expended my money of which his father 
defrauded me,’ said one. ‘ He took my labour at half 
its value in a time of dearth,’ cried another. ‘ He paid 
me with false coin, and he wore the doublet that was 
stolen from me,’ shouted two in a breath. 

‘ Some of your faces I have seen, and some of ye I 
never beheld,’ said Richard; ‘ but of all these things 
with which ye charge me I know nothing.’ 

* Hadst thou inquired after them as curiously as thou 
didst after Senior Angelo’s art, would they have escaped 
thee?’ said a stern old man, bending in to look at 
Richard. 

* Well questioned, stranger!’ said Ralph, triumphant 
in his turn. ‘ But who art thou?’ 

*I am Piro, the Roman sculptor, to whose only 
daughter this man sung verses and told tales till he 
learned she had no portion, and Constanza became a 
nun,’ said the old man. 

* In the name of God did she take the vows?’ cried 
Richard, springing from his seat: ‘ I never believed in 
that!’ But at the same instant the crowd departed with 
asound like that of a rushing wind, and some half-heard 
words from the sculptor concerning the ‘ burial vaults 
of our Lady del Deserto.’ 

* The day is near, and I too must go,’ said Stellico; 
‘ but, friends, when next ye write a Morality, dispute not 
whether Justice or Charity be the greater, for both are 
of Heaven. Yet know this, that Justice reigned first, but 
she has been so long banished from her kingdom that 
mankind scarcely remember her lineaments, and have 
made to themselves many a false resemblance. After 
the exile of Justice mortals invoked Charity; for though 
she can never fill her place, she hath always the surpass- 
ing skill to find room where Justice cannot so much as 
enter; nevertheless, it is believed that Justice will yet 
return to her throne on earth, and Charity rest from her 
labours; but the time is far off, and my journey long,’ 
added the chemist as he stepped over the threshold. 

* Whether so fast, worthy Stellico? Tell us whence 
came the people?’ cried Ralph and Richard following 
him; but Stellico was gone. There was no trace of 
him in the passage or the street without; and they heard 
the first cock’s crow faintly from the suburbs, for a gray 
glimmer of the dawn was already in the eastern sky. 
There was another debate between the Seymours, but 
neither a long nor loud one, whether or not they should 
accuse the chemist of sorcery; but when they were 
almost agreed on that proceeding, half London were up, 
and his apprentice arrived with the Spanish colours, and 
many apologies for the non-appearance of his master, 
who had been seized with violent sickness on the pre- 
vious evening, which all his neighbours suspected was 
the plague. The Jew protested it was not for fear of 
losing custom; but the sickness proved his last, for he 
died on the ninth day in the chamber behind his shop, 
after a solemn declaration to his attendant rabbi that 
he had never been at the Seymours’s lodgings, and be- 
lieved it was none other than the spirit of Dr Solomon. 

Of course the tale was told at the palace, composed in 
rhyme, and printed on broad sheets for the edification 
of all England. The king finding all his own theology 


insufficient to settle the question, and being moreover 
rather occupied with the queen’s affair, and his own last 
illness, left it to the divines of his kingdom, amongst 
whom it was a goodly bone of contention: the ultra- 
Catholic party maintaining it was St John, and the 
ultra-Protestant standing up for Satan, till it, together 
with many an old trifle, was lost in the various matches 
and conspiracies which threatened, though they did not 
shorten, the days of the Maiden Queen. 

As for Masters Ralph and Richard, their convictions 
on the subject have not been handed down to posterity; 
but certain it is that they soon after retired to 
ancient city of Coventry, and never wrote another 
Morality for the court of Henry VIII. 


LEIGH HUNT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Ir these volumes gave the personal as well as literary 
life of the author, he would rank as a second Boswell— 
only with not so great a man for the hero. He would 
be his own Boswell. He is proud of L. H., even of his 
little peculiarities, not to say failings. He takes the 
liberty of differing sometimes with him in opinion— 
but not rudely. Circumstances have changed. If L. 
H. had written now, he might have modified his ex- 
pressions in some degree : but, after all, they were right 
at the time. In fact, he toadies himself a little—that 
cannot be denied; but over the whole is spread so 
genuine an air of bonhommie that the reader’s attempts 
to demur are fruitless. Where he does not coincide, he 
at least acquiesces; he grows kindlier and couthier as 
he and his author go on together; and at last he 
fairly slips his arm into his, calls him L. H. to his face 
without the Mister, and slides into his humour as men 
do into that of a genial companion over t’other bottle. 

The personal history, we repeat, is omitted, for we 
are neither to be talked nor title-paged out of our 
senses. All we learn from the book is, that he was 
born at Southgate of such and such parents on the 19th 
of October 1784, and that in due time he quaffed Heli- 
con and sky-blue at Christ’s Hospital. After that we 
find him commencing certain publications—then we 
discover that he is married—then we accompany him 
on a pleasure ramble to Italy with his wife and seven 
children—then we are all at home again—and, finally, 
we are happy to learn that he has received a pension 
from government. But in lieu of personal and family 
details we have scenes, portraits, characters, opinions, 
and quotations from his own works without number. 
This injures the book as a whole, and may make some 
people even suppose it to be tedious in its discursive- 
ness; but in point of fact, although it wants a suffi- 
ciently-marked thread of narrative to hold on by as you 
go through the volumes, there is interest and amuse- 
ment in every page taken separately, and a pleasanter 
table-book, therefore, could not readily be found. 

From his father, a Barbadian, who was always going 
to be made a bishop but never was, Mr Hunt received 
for his sole inheritance—and a rich one it was—a happy 
temperament, which his mother in vain endeavoured to 
qualify. ‘I may call myself,’ says he, ‘in every sense 
of the word, etymological not excepted, a son of mirth 
and melancholy ; for my father’s Christian name (as 
old students of onomancy would have heard with seri- 
ous faces) was Isaac, which is Hebrew for “laughter;” 
and my mother’s was Mary, which comes from a word 
in the same language, signifying “bitterness.” And, 
indeed, as I do not remember to have ever seen my 
mother smile, except in sorrowful tenderness, so my 
father’s shouts of laughter are now ringing in my ears. 
Not at any expense to her gravity, for he loved her, 
and thought her an angel on earth, but because his 
animal spirits were invincible. I inherit from my 
mother a tendency to jaundice, which at times has 
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made me melancholy enough. I doubt, indeed, whether 
I have passed a day during half my life without reflec- 
tions, the first germs of which are traceable to suffer- 
ings which this eens de cost me. My prevailing 
temperament, nevertheless, is my father’s; and it has 
not only enabled me to turn those reflections into 
sources of tranquillity and exaltation, but helped my 
love of my mother’s memory to take a sort of pride in 
the infirmity which she bequeathed me.’ This father, 
it oppents, was somewhat wild for a clergyman ; but he 
was fond of sermons nevertheless, and of reading the 
Bible, and above all, he was what his son calls some- 
body else, ‘very generous and hand inded—a 
genuine human being.’ 

The impressions made in youth upon a happy tem- 
perament are always lasting and always delightful ; 
while a differently constituted individual only learns to 
enjoy as he gets along, and looks back with disgust upon 
his early days. The youth of Leigh Hunt was a para- 
dise. He remembers with complacency his blue gown, 
knee-breeches, and yellow stockings at Christ’s Hospi- 
tal; and if the small beer was undrinkable, he was 
allowed water with his bread instead. He has been 
told that the cranberries he has met with since must 
have been as fine, and as large and juicy as the cran- 
berries of those days; but nevertheless he cannot per- 
suade himself that he ever ate a true cranberry - tart 
since he used to visit in Austin-Friars: ‘ Blessed house! 
May a blessing be upon your rooms, and your lawn, and 
your neighbouring garden, and the quiet old monastic 
name of your street! and may it never be a thorough- 
fare! and may all your inmates be happy! Would to 
God one could renew at a moment’s notice the happy 
hours we have enjoyed in past times with the same 
circles, and in the same houses! A planet with such a 
privilege would be a great lift nearer heaven. What 
prodigious evenings, reader, we would have of it! What 
fine pieces of childhood, of youth, of manhood—ay, and 
of age, as long as our friends lasted!’ 

Christ’s Hospital was of course not all sunshine, 
otherwise the sunshine would not have been prized. It 
had even a horror of its own, and as this was of an ori- 
ginal kind, we introduce it to our readers by its name 
of the Fazzer. 

* The Fazzer was known to be nothing more than one 
of the boys themselves. In fact, he consisted of one of 
the most impudent of the bigger ones; but as it was his 
custom to disguise his face, and as this aggravated the 
terror which made the little boys hide their own faces, 
his participation of our common human nature only in- 
creased the supernatural fearfulness of his pretensions. 
His office as Fazzer consisted in being audacious, un- 
known, and frightening the boys at night ; sometimes by 
pulling them out of their beds; sometimes by simply 
Sazzing their hair (“fazzing” meant pulling or vexing, 
like a goblin) ; sometimes (which was horriblest of all) 
by quietly giving us to understand, in some way or 
other, that the “ Fazzer was out ”—that is to say, out of 
his own bed; and then being seen (by those who dared 
to look) sitting, or otherwise making his appearance, in 
his white shirt, motionless and dumb. It was a very 
good horror of its kind. The Fazzer was our Dr 
Faustus, our elf, our a, our Flibbertigibbet, who 
“put knives in our pillows and halters in our pews.” 
He was Jones, it is true, or Smith ; but he was also some- 
body else—an anomaly, a duality, Smith and sorcery 
united. My friend Charles Ollier should have written 
a book about him. He was our Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, and yet a common boy.’ 

The chief luxury was spending money when there 
was any to spend. Hunt’s parents were both as ‘ gene- 
rous as daylight’ (he forgets the assessed tax!), ‘ but 
they could not give what they had not;’ so the task of 
teaching him the use of money was reserved for his 
rich aunt, who presented him sometimes with a half- 
guinea. ‘The first that came was a poser. What to do 
with so vastasum? He held a consultation with his 


another to apples, another to cakes, and so on, all to be 
bought immediately, as they were ; till coming to the 
sixpence, and being struck with a recollection that I 
ought to do something useful with that, I bought six- 
penn’orth of shoe-strings.’ 

At length the time came when it was necessary to 
make his entrance into the world; and after going bare- 
headed for eight years, except on the rare occasion 
when he stuck his little crumpet of a cap on its few 
inches of pericranium, he was made to assume that 
strange uncomfortable absurdity—a hat. 

‘I then cared as little for the rains as I did for any- 
thing else. I had now a vague sense of worldly trouble, 
and of a great and serious change in my condition ; be- 
sides which, I had to quit my old cloisters, and my 
playmates, and long habits of all sorts; so that, what 
was a very happy moment to schoolboys in general, was 
to me one of the most painful of my life. I surprised 
my schoolfellows and the master with the melancholy 
of my tears. I took leave of my books, of my friends, 
of my seat in the grammar-school, of my good-hearted 
nurse and her daughter, of my bed, of the cloisters, and 
of the very pump out of which I had taken so many 
delicious draughts, as if I should never see them again, 
though I meant to come every day. The fatal hat was 
put on; my father was come to fetch me. 


We, hand in hand, with strange new steps and slow, 
Through Holborn took our meditative way.’ 


But he carried his youth with him, and his predis- 
position to be happy, and to love and admire the beau- 
tiful wherever he found it: a little girl standing in a 
little river with bare legs washing some linen realised 
one of those visions of which he expected to find the 
world full. This was a vision of an oval face, with blue 
eyes full of gentle astonishment, and a profusion of flaxen 
locks on either side. But at that time he took ‘every 
beauty for an Arcadian, and every brook for a fairy 
stream ; and the reader would be surprised if he knew 
to what extent I have a similar tendency still. I find 
the same possibilities by another path.’ 

A little later he saw another vision on the stage, and 
his description of it is one of the best things in the book, 
or perhaps in any book. ‘Mrs Jordan was inimitable 
in exemplifying the consequences of too much restraint 
in ill-educated country-girls, in romps, in hoydens, 
and in wards on whom the mercenary have designs. 
She wore a bib and tucker, and pinafore, with a bounc- 
ing propriety, fit to make the boldest spectator alarmed 
at the idea of bringing such a household responsibility 
on his shoulders. To see her when thus attired shed 
blubbering tears for some disappointment, and eat all 
the while a great thick slice of bread and butter, weep- 
ing, and moaning, and munching, and eyeing at every 
bite the part she meant to bite next, was a lesson 
against will and appetite worth a hundred sermons of 
our friends on board the hoy; and, on the other hand, 
they could assuredly have done and said nothing at all 
calculated to make such an impression in favour of 
amiableness as she did, when she acted in gentle, gene- 
rous, and confiding characters. The way in which she 
would take a friend by the cheek and kiss her, or make 
up a quarrel with a lover, or coax a guardian into 
good-humour, or sing (without accompaniment) the 
song of “ Since then I’m Doomed,” or, “In the Dead of 
the Night,” trusting, as she had a right to do, and as the 
house wished her to do, to the sole effect of her sweet, 
mellow, and loving voice—the reader will pardon me, 
but tears of pleasure and regret come into my eyes at 
the recollection, as if she personified whatsoever was 
happy at that period of life, and which has gone like 
herself. The very sound of the little familiar word bud 
from her lips (the abbreviation of husband), as she 
packed it closer, as it were, in the utterance, and pouted 
it up with fondness in the man’s face, taking him at the 
same time by the chin, was a whole concentrated world 


companions, and ‘one shilling was devoted to pears, 


of the power of loving.’ 
Reading, then, came to multiply his visions, and more 


| world 


d more 
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especially the reading of the ‘ Parnaso Italiano,’ a col- 
lection of poetry in fifty-six 12mo. volumes, for which 
he joyfully paid L.30, under rather extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. He was condemned to two years’ imprison- 
ment for a political libel, and the ‘Parnaso’ was a ‘lump’ 
of sunshine on his shelves, in which nymphs, enchant- 
resses, magicians, heathen gods, and Christian saints, 
disported themselves together. The reader, he tells us, 
would be surprised to know to what a literal extent this 
was the case; but why should he be surprised, knowin 
as he does the kind of abode into which this matter-of- 
fact observer metamorphosed his prison? ‘I papered 
the walls with a trellis of roses; I had the ceiling co- 
loured with clouds and sky; the barred windows I 
screened with Venetian blinds; and when my bookcases 
were set up, with their busts, and flowers and a piano- 
forte made their appearance, perhaps there was not a 
handsomer room on that side the water. I took a plea- 
sure, when a stranger knocked at the door, to see him 
come in and stare about him. The surprise on issuing 
from the Borough, and passing through the avenues of 
a jail, was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there was 
no other such room except in a fairy tale. But I pos- 
sessed another surprise; which was a garden. There 
was a little yard outside the room, railed off from an- 
other belonging to the neighbouring ward. This yard 
I shut in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, 
bordered it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, 
and even contrived to have a grass-plot. The earth I 
filled with flowers and young trees. There was an 
apple-tree, from which we managed to get a pudding the 
second year. As to my flowers, they were allowed to be 
perfect. ‘Thomas Moore, who came to see me with Lord 
Byron, told me he had seen no such heart’s-ease. I 
bought the “ Parnaso Italiano” while in prison, and 
used often to think of a passage in it while looking at 
this miniature piece of horticulture :— 
** Mio picciol orto, 
A me sei vigna, e campo, e selva, e prato.” 
BAvpt. 


** My little garden, 
To me thou'rt vineyard, field, and meadow, and wood.” 
Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under 
an awning. In autumn my trellises were hung with 
scarlet runners, which added to the flowery investment. 
I used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to 
think myself hundreds of miles off.’ 

But this was nothing. Any ‘decorator’ might have 
done as much; but Leigh Hunt, by dint of imagination, 
without any assistance from material objects, converted 
the large garden of the prison into an extensive domain, 
certainly as large as a gentleman’s park at the least. He 
divided this ground into districts, dressed himself elabo- 
rately, put on his gloves, and taking a book under his 
arm, sallied forth to enjoy along walk, requesting his 
wife not to wait dinner if he should be too late. In this 
prison he wrote poetry by the mile, and saw friends by 
the score; and so mightily were his visitors affected by 
the state which surrounded him, that even the radical 
Hazlitt would stand with his hat off on the threshold, 
which his host had some difficulty in getting him to 


pass. 

Perhaps the best things in this work are the author's 
opinions of men and books. They are always clear, 
sparkling, racy, frequently just, but rarely profound. 
The fling at Izaak Walton is admirable, and his home 
question to those who seek amusement in sufferings 
that are unn and avoidable is worth a sermon. 
The strange thing is, that the ladies and gentlemen who 
make a practice of impaling living creatures on an iron 
instrument, which they then recreate themselves by 
trying to tear through the entrails of other living crea- 
tures, are considered all the more amiable for these 
devilries. Angling is decidedly an innocent, nay, a Chris- 
tian employment, for somehow or other it is supposed 
to have a sort of affinity with religion! ‘As to old 
Izaak Walton, who is put forward as a substitute for 


argument on this question, and whose sole merits con- 
sisted in his having a taste for nature and his being a 
respectable citizen, the trumping him up into an autho- 
rity and a kind of saint is a burlesque. He was a writer 
of conventionalities ; who, having comfortably feathered 
his nest, as he thought, both in this world and in the 
world to come, concluded he had nothing more to do 
than to amuse himself by putting worms on a hook and 
fish into his stomach, and so go to Heaven, chuckling 
and singing psalms. There would be something in such 
a man and in his book offensive to a real piety, if that 
piety did not regard whatever has happened in the 
world, great and small, with an eye that makes the best 
of what is perplexing, and trusts to eventual good out 
of the worst. Walton was not the hearty and thorough 
advocate of nature he is supposed to have been. There 
would have been something to say for him on that 
score, had he looked upon the sum of evil as a thing not 
to be diminished. But he shared the opinions of the 
most commonplace believers in sin and trouble, and only 
congratulated himself on being exempt from their con- 
sequences. The overweening old man found himself 
comfortably off somehow; and it is good that he did. 
It is a comfort to all of us, wise or foolish. But to reve- 
rence him is a jest. You might as well make a god 
of an otter. Mr Wordsworth, because of the servitor 
manners of Walton and his biographies of divines (all 
anglers), wrote an idle line about his “ meekness” and 
his “ heavenly memory.” When this is quoted by the 
gentle brethren, it will be as well if they add to it an- 
other passage from the same poet, which returns to the 
only point at issue, and upsets the old gentleman alto- 
gether. Mr Wordsworth’s admonition to us is— 


** Never to link our pastime or our pride 
With suffering to the meanest thing that lives.’ ’ 


The remarks on Hogarth, and on the lessons to youth 
generally, which were fashionable during our author’s 
nonage, are likewise in Mr Hunt’s best style. Every 
good boy was to ride in his coach and be a lord mayor, 
and every bad boy was to be hung or eaten by lions ; 
and so Hogarth’s ‘ Apprentices’ identify virtue with 
prosperity and vice with bad fortune. Hogarth, how- 
ever, ‘in most of his pictures, was as healthy a moralist 
as he supposed himself, but not for the reasons which 
he supposed. The gods he worshipped were Truth and 
Prudence; but he saw more of thé carnal than spiritual 
beauties of either. He was somewhat of a vulgarian in 
intention as well as mode. But wherever there is genius, 
there is a genial something greater than the accident of 
breeding, than the prevailing disposition, or even than 
the conscious design ; and this portion of divinity within 
the painter, saw fair-play between his conventional and 
immortal part. It put the beauty of colour into his 
mirth, the counteraction of mirth into his melancholy, 
and a lesson beyond his intention into all: that is to 
say, it suggested redemptions and first causes for the 
objects of his satire; and thus vindicated the justice of 
nature at the moment when he was thinking of little 
but the pragmaticalness of art.’ ‘Sandford and Mer- 
ton’ was the first healthy juvenile book that appeared ; 
and in the present day, although there are of course 
varieties of merit in such productions as in others, 
there is little or no absolute trash. 

Campbell gave our author the idea of a French Vir- 
gil— Something a little more cut and dry than I had 
looked for; compact and elegant, critical and acute, 
with a consciousness of authorship upon him; a taste 
over - anxious not to commit itself, and refining and 
diminishing nature as in a drawing-room mirror. This 
fancy was strengthened in the course of conversation, 
by his expatiating on the greatness of Racine. I think 
he had a volume of the French poet in his hand. His 
skull was sharply cut and fine; with plenty, according 
to the phrenologists, both of the reflective and amative 
organs: and his poetry will bear them out. For a 
lettered solitude, and a bridal properly got up, both 


according to law and luxury, commend us to the lovely 
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Sir Walter Scott he considers to be, upon the whole, 
‘the greatest writer Scotland has produced ;’ but we 
doubt ‘rhether he comprehends well in what this great- 
ness consisted. His being ‘ the least quotable for senten- 
tiousness or wit, or any other memorable brevity, in the 
whole circle of illustrious writers,’ is not a 


He was more a writer 
The very rapidity with 
which he wrote shows his possession of the subject, 
while it necessarily involves a want of attention to the 
finish and nicety of details. 

Here is his sketch of Wordsworth:—‘ Mr Words- 
worth, whom Mr Hazlitt designated as one that would 
have had the wide circle of his humanities made still 
wider, and a good deal more pleasant, by dividing a 
little more of his time between his lakes in Westmore- 
land and the hotels of the metropolis, had a dignified 
manner, with a deep and roughish but not unpleasing 
voice, and an exalted mode of speaking. He had a 
habit of keeping his left hand in the bosom of his waist- 
coat; and in this attitude, except when he turned round 
to take one of the subjects of his criticism from the 
shelves (for his contemporaries were there also), he sat 
dealing forth his eloquent but hardly catholic judg- 
ments. In his “father’s house” there were not “ many 
mansions.” He was as sceptical on the merits of all 
kinds of poetry but one, as Richardson was on those of 
the novels of Fielding. Under the study in which my 
visitor and I were sitting was an archway, leading to a 
nursery-ground ; a cart happened to go through it while 
I was inquiring whether he would take any refresh- 
ment; and he uttered, in so lofty a voice, the words, 
“ Anything which is going forward,” that I felt inclined 
to ask him whether he would take a piece of the cart. 
Lamb would certainly have done it. But this was a 
levity which would neither have been so proper on my 
part, after so short an acquaintance, nor very intelligible 

haps, in any sense of the word, to the serious poet. 

here are good-humoured warrants for smiling which 
lie deeper even than Mr Wordsworth’s thoughts for 
tears. I did not see this distinguished person again till 
thirty years afterwards, when, I should venture to say, 
his manner was greatly superior to what it was in the 
former instance, indeed quite natural and noble, with a 
air of animal as well as spiritual confidence; a 
gallant bearing, curiously reminding one of a certain 
illustrious duke, as I have seen him walking some 
dozen years ago by a lady’s side, with no unbecoming 
oblivion of his time of life... . Walter Scott said that 
the eyes of Burns were the finest he ever saw. I can- 
not say the same of Mr Wordsworth—that is, not in 
the sense of the beautiful, or even of the profound. But 
certainly I never beheld eyes that looked so inspired or 
supernatural. They were like fires half burning, half 
smouldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard, and 
seated at the further end of two caverns. One might 
imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes.’ 

His portrait of Lamb is, upon the whole, good, though 
finical. ‘As his frame, so was his genius. It was as 
fit for thought as could be, and equally as unfit for 
action; and this rendered him melancholy, apprehen- 
sive, humorous, and willing to make the best of every- 
thing as it was, both from tenderness of heart and 
abhorrence of alteration. His understanding was too 


great to admit an absurdity; his frame was not strong 
enough to deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to 
strong contrasts was the foundation of his humour, 
which was that of a wit at once melancholy and willin 
to be pleased. He would beard a superstition, an 
shudder at the old phantasm while he did it. One could 
have imagined him cracking a jest in the teeth of a 
ghost, and then melting into thin air himself, out of a 
sympathy with the awful.... I should say he con- 
descended to be a punster, if condescension had been a 
word befitting wisdom like his. Being told that some- 
body had lampooned him, he said, “ Very well, I'll 
Lamb-pun him.” His puns were admirable, and often 
contained as deep things as the wisdom of some who 
have greater names—such a man, for instance, as Nicole 
the Frenchman, who was a baby to him. He would 
have cracked a score of jokes at him worth his whole 
book of sentences: pelted his head with pearls. Nicole 
would not have understood him, but Rochefoucault 
would, and Pascal too; and some of our old Englishmen 
would have understood him still better. He would have 
been worthy of hearing Shakspeare read one of his 
scenes to him, hot from the brain. . He was fond 
of telling wild stories to children, engrafted on things 
about them ; wrote letters to people abroad, telling them 
that a friend of theirs had come out in genteel comedy ; 
and persuaded George Dyer that Lord Castlereagh was 
the author of “ Waverley!” ... He knew how many 
false conclusions and pretensions are made by men who 
profess to be guided by facts only, as if facts could not 
be misconceived, or figments taken for them; and there- 
fore one day, when somebody was speaking of a person 
who valued himself on being a matter-of-fact man, 
“ Now,” said he, “I value myself on being a matter-of- 
lie man.”’ But Lamb, for all that, was a man of great 
veracity, although even the truth he told sometimes in 
jest. The writer of these columns once met him at 
dinner (for the first time), and on being asked to take 
wine with him, replied with some essement of man- 
ner; on which Lamb, stretching forward confidentially, 
remarked in his stuttering way—which seemed to give 
point to his jokes rather than otherwise—‘ But don’t 
think anything of that, for I would t—take wine with 
anybody !’ 

Coleridge next. Coleridge was as little fitted for 
action as Lamb, but on a different account. His per- 
son was of a good height, but as sluggish and solid as 
the other’s was light and fragile. He had, perhaps, 
suffered it to look old before its time for want of exer- 
cise. His hair was white at fifty; and as he generally 
dressed in black, and had a very tranquil demeanour, 
his appearance was gentlemanly, and for several years 
before his death was reverend. Nevertheless, there 
was something invincibly young in the look of his face. 
It was round and fresh-coloured, with agreeable fea- 
tures, and an open, indolent, good-natured mouth. 
This boy-like expression was very becoming in one 
who dreamed and speculated as he did when he was 
really a boy, and who passed his life apart from the 
rest of the world, with a book and his flowers. His 
forehead was prodigious—a great piece of placid marble 
—and his fine eyes, in which all the activity of his 
mind seemed to concentrate, moved under it with a 
sprightly ease, as if it was pastime to them to carry all 
that thought.’ He does not consider him to have been 
the ethereal being he is represented by Hazlitt. ‘I 
fancied him a good-natured wizard, very fond of earth, 
and conscious of reposing with weight enough in his 
easy-chair, but able to conjure his etherealities about 
him in the twinkling of an eye. He could also change 
them by thousands, and dismiss them as easily when 
his dinner came. It was a mighty intellect put upon a 
sensual body ; and the reason why he did little more 
with it than talk and dream was, that it is agreeable to 
such a body to do little else. I do not mean that Cole- 
ridge was a sensualist in an ill sense. He was capable of 
too many innocent pleasures to take any pleasure in the 
way that a man of the world would take it. The idlest 
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things he did would have had a warrant. But if all 
the senses, in their time, did not find lodging in that 
humane plenitude of his, never believe that they did in 
Thomson or in Boccaccio. Two affirmatives in him 
made a negative. He was very metaphysical and very 
corporeal; so in mooting everything, he said (so to 
speak) nothing. His brains pleaded all sorts of ques- 
tions before him, and he heard them with so much 
impartiality (his spleen not giving him any trouble) 
that he thought he might as well sit in his easy-chair 
and hear them for ever, without coming to a conclusion. 
It has been said (indeed he said himself) that he took 
opium to deaden the sh of his cogitations. I 
will venture to affirm, that if he ever took anything to 
deaden a sensation within him, it was for no greater or 
more marvellous reason than other people take it— 
which is, because they do not take enough exercise, and 
so plague their heads with their livers.’ 

But we might go on long enough quoting from this 
most genial book. Leigh Hunt is now in his sixty- 
sixth year, and we have no doubt he intends to live on 
his father’s temperament a quarter of a century longer. 
‘It is astonishing,’ says he, ‘how long a cordial pulse 
will keep playing if allowed reasonably to have its 
sway. The men he describes as dying at a good old 
age were all hearty, kindly, natural people; and even if 
they indulged in an extra bottle of wine, it did them no 
harm. ‘I do not know,’ says he, ‘whether such men 
ever last as long as teetotalers; but they certainly 
last as long, and look a great deal younger than the 
carking and severe.’ They last longer, Mr Hunt, and 
they never grow old at all! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 
THE PURSUIT. 


Tne reader need scarcely be told that albeit police- 
officers, like other men, chiefly delight to recount their 
successful exploits, they do, nevertheless, experience 
numerous and vexatious failures and disappointments. 
One especially I remember, of which the irritating 
recollection did not pass away for many weeks. I had 
been for some time in pursuit of a rather eminent 
rascal, though one young in years, and by marriage re- 
spectably connected, who, by an infamous abuse of the 
trust reposed in him by the highly-respectable firm 
who employed him, had contrived to possess himself of 
a large sum of money, with which, or at least with the 
portion of it falling to his share—for we discovered that 
he had been for some time connected with a gang of 
first-rate swindlers—he hoped to escape to America. 
The chase was hot after him ; and spite of all his doub- 
lings and turnings, and the false scents adroitly thrown 
out by his confederates with the view to favour his 
escape, I at last fairly ran him to earth at Plymouth, 
though in what precise spot of it he burrowed I could 
not for the moment ascertain. Neither was I well ac- 
quainted with his features; but in the description of his 
person furnished me there were certain indelible marks 
enumerated which, upon strict examination, could not 
fail to determine his identity. He purposed, I ascer- 
tained, to attempt leaving England in a barque bound for 
New York, which was to sail from Plymouth on the day 
after I arrived there. Of this I was fully satisfied, and 
I determined to capture him on board. Accordingly, 
about half an hour before the ship was to sail, and after 
all the passengers had embarked, two of the local officers 
and I got into a boat which I had some time previously 
engaged to be in readiness, and put off to the vessel. 
The wind was decidedly fair for the emigrant ship; and 
so stiffly did it blow from the north-east, that four 
hands, I was informed, were required, not indeed to 
convey us swiftly out, but to pull the boat back against 
the wind, and the strong tide which would be running 
outside the breakwater. The sea dashed smartly at 
times over the boat, and the men pulled their sou’- 
wester caps well over their eyes, to shield themselves 


from the blinding spray. We were speedily on 
and the captain, although much annoyed at the 
his motley passengers as well as crew before 


the captain of the Columbia with his patronage. 

We sullenly returned into the boat; and the instant 
we did so, the anchor, already atrip, was brought home ; 
the ship’s bows fell rapidly off; her crowded canvas 
dilated and swelled in the spanking breeze, and she 
sprang swiftly off upon her course. It was a pretty and 
somewhat exciting spectacle ; and I and my companions 
continued to watch the smartly-han vessel with 
much interest till a point of land hid her from our 
view. We then turned our faces towards Plymouth, 
from which, I was surprised to find, we were apparently 
as distant as ever. ‘The tide, let alone the wind, is 
dead against us!’ growled the master of the boat, who 
was now pulling the near oar, in reply to a remark 
from one of the Plymouth officers. This man had 
steered on going out. A quick suspicion flashed across 
me. ‘ Where is the other boatman who came out with 
us?’ I sharply demanded. The old seaman, instead 
of replying, turned himself half round towards the 
weather-bow oar, exclaiming, ‘Easy, Billy—easy ; let 
her nose lay a little closer to the wind!’ This, I 
readily saw, was done to conceal a momentary con- 
fusion, arising from the suddenness of my question—a 
very slight one by the by, for the fellow was an old 
man-of-war’s man, with a face hardened and bronzed by 
service, weather, grog, and tobacco smoke. I repeated 
the question in a more peremptory tone. The veteran 
first deliberately squirted a mouthful of tobacco juice 
over the side, and then with an expression of his cast- 
iron phiz, which it is impossible by words to convey a 
distinct idea of, so compounded was it of diabolical 
squint, lamb-like simplicity, and impudent cunning, 
replied, ‘That wor a passenger to Yankee Land—a 
goin’ there, I’m purty suspicious, for the benefit of his 
health.’ I looked at the Plymouth officers, and they at 
me. The impudent ingenuity of the trick that had 
been played us seemed scarcely credible. ‘He—he—ho 
—ho!’ rumbled out of the tobacco-stifled throat of the 
old rogue, ‘If he wor somebody you wanted, it wor 
uncommon well done. Didn’t you obsarve him jump 
into the main chains of the barkey jist as you wor 
leavin’ on her, and cast us off a minute afterwards? He 
perfarred stoppin’ with us whilst you wor rummagin’ 
the hooker—he—he—ho—ho!’ 

It was useless bandying words with the fellow; and 
though I felt desperately savage, I had sense enough to 
hold my tongue. ‘Pull smartly,’ said one of the Ply- 
mouth officers ; ‘a shot will bring her to yet.’ 

‘ Why, ay,’ rejoined the imperturbable seaman; ‘ it 
mout, if you could get speech of the admiral in time; 
but I’m thinkin’ we shall be a good while yet pullin’ in 
against this choppin’ wind and head sea.’ 

And sure enough they were! More than another 
hour, by some boatman-craft unexplainable by me, for 
the sailors apparently rowed with all their might, were 
we in reaching the landing-place ; and by that time all 
chance of compelling the return of the Columbia was 
long past. 

It would be, I knew, impossible to complicity on 
the part of the owner of the boat with the escaped felon, 
and I preferred to digest the venom of my spleen in 
silence, rather than by a useless display of it to add to 
the chuckling delight of the old rascal of a boatman. 

We had passed some distance along the quay when 
one of the local officers, addressing a youngish sailor, 
who, with folded arms and a short pipe in his mouth 
was standing in philosophical contemplation of the sea 
and weather, said, ‘I suppose there is no chance of the 
emigrant ship that sailed a while ago putting in at any 
other port along the coast ?’ 
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The man took the pipe from his mouth, regarded the 
questioner for a few moments with an expression of con- 
temptuous ity anything but flattering to its object, 
and bawled out, addressing himself to a weather-beaten 
seaman a few yards off, ‘I say, Tom Davis, here’s a 
Blue Bottle as wants to know the name and bearins of 
the port off the Land’s End which the barkey that sailed 
awhile agone for Ameriker with a north-easter kicking 
her endways is likely to bring up in: I’m not acquainted 
with it myself or else I'd tell the gentleman.” 

The laugh from two or three bystanders which fol- 


lowed this sally greatly irritated the officer, and he 
would have indulged in an an reply had not his 
more prudent comrade taken him by the arm and urged 
him away. 


* Ay, ay,’ said the veteran addressed as Tom Davis, 
as we were passing him, ‘Jim there has always got 
plenty of jawing tackle aboard ; but, Lord love ye, he’s 
a poor dumb cretur at understanding the signs of the 
weather! He’s talkin’ about north-easters, and don’t 
see that the wind’s beginning to chop about like a bum- 
boat woman with a dozen customers round her. It’s 
my opinion, and Tom Davis ought by this time to be 
summut of a judge, that, instead of a north-easter, it’s a 

recious sight more likely to be blowing a sou’-wester 

‘ore two hours are past, and a sneezer too; and then 
the Columby, if she ba’nt made a good offin’, which she 
is not likely to have done, will be back again in a brace 
of shakes.’ 

‘Do you think it probable,’ I eagerly asked, ‘ that the 
Columbia will be obliged to put back into Plymouth ?’ 

*I don’t know about probadle. It’s not so sure as death 
or quarter-day, but it’s upon the cards for all that.’ 

* Wil) it be early in the night, think you, that she will 
ran in, if at all?’ 

‘Ah! there now you wants to know too much ;’ said 
the old seaman turning on his heel. ‘All I can say is, 
that if you find in an hour or 80’s time that the wind 
has chopped round to the sou’-west, or within a p’int or 
two, and that it’s blowin’ the buttons off your coat one 
after another, the Culumby, if she’s lucky, wont be far 
off.’ 

The half-bantering prediction of the old seaman was 
confirmed by others whom we consulted, and measures 
for preventing our quarry from landing, and again 
giving us the slip, were at once discussed and resolved 
upon. _We then separated, and I proceeded to the 
tavern at which I had put up to get some dinner. I 
had not gone far when my eye fell upon two persons 
whose presence there surprised as well as somewhat 
grieved me. One was the young wife of the criminal 
on board the Columbia. I had seen her once in London, 
and I. knew, as before intimated, that she was of re- 
spectable parentage. There was no exultation in her 
countenance. She had no doubt followed or accompanied 
her husband to Plymouth for the purpose of furthering 
his escape, and now feared that the capricious elements 
would render all the ingenuity and boldness that had 
been brought into play vain and profitless. She was a 
mild-looking, pretty woman—very much so, I doubt not, 
till trouble fe upon her, and wonderfully resembled the 
female in the *Momentous Question ;’ so remarkably in- 
deed, that when, years afterwards, I first saw that print, 
I felt an instantaneous conviction that I had somewhere 
met with the original of the portrait; and after much 
puzzlement of brain remembered when and where. The 
resemblance was doubtless purely accidental; but it 
was not the less extraordinary and complete. She was 
accompanied by a gray-haired man of grave, respectable 
exterior, whom I at once concluded to be her father. 
As I passed close by them, he appeared about to address 
me, and I half-paused to hear what he had to say; but 
his partly-formed purpose was not persisted in, and I 

on my way. 

After dining, I returned to the quay. The wind, 
as foretold, was blowing directly from the south- 
west; and during the short space of time I had been 
absent, had increased to a tempest. The wild sea was 


dashing with terrific violence against the breakwater, 
discernible only in the fast-darkening night by a line 
of white tumultuous foam and spray, which leaped and 
hissed against and over it. 

‘A dirty night coming on,’ said a subaltern officer of 
the port whom I had iously spoken with; ‘the 
Columbia will, I think, be pretty sure to run in with 
the tide.’ 

‘When do you say is the very earliest time she may 
be expected ?” 

‘Well, in my opinion, judging from where she was 
when I was on the look-out a quarter of an hour agone, 
not under three hours. Let me see. It’s now just upon 
the stroke of five: about eight o’clock, I should say, she 
will be here; certainly not before, perhaps much later ; 
and if the captain is very obstinate, and prefers incur- 
ring a rather serious risk to returning, it may be of 
course not at all.’ 

I thanked him, and as remaining on the bleak quay 
till eight o’clock or thereabout was as useless as un- 

asant, I retraced my steps towards the Royal George 

avern; calling in my way on the Plymouth officers, 
and arranging that one of them should relieve me at 
ten o’clock; it having been previously agreed that we 
should keep an alternate watch during the night of 
two hours each. I afterwards remembered that this 
arrangement was repeated, in a tone of voice incau- 
tiously loud, at the bar of a public-house, where they 
insisted upon my taking a glass of porter. There were, 
I should say, more than a dozen persons present at the 
time. 

The fire was blazing brightly in the parlour of the 
Royal George when I entered, and I had not been seated 
near it many minutes before I became exceedingly 
drowsy ; and no wonder, for I had not been in bed the 
previous night, and the blowing of the wind in my eyes 
for a couple of hours had of course added greatly to 
their heavy weariness. Habit had long enabled me to 
awake at any moment I had previously determined on, 
so that I felt no anxiety as to oversleeping myself; and 
having pulled out my watch, noticed that it was barely 
half-past five, wound it up, and placed it before me on 
the table, I settled myself comfortably in an arm-chair, 
and was soon sound asleep. 

I awoke with a confused impression, not only that I 
had quite slept the time I had allotted myself, but that 
strangers were in the room and standing about me. I 
was mistaken in both particulars. There was no one 
in the parlour but myself, and on glancing at the watch 
I saw that it was but a quarter-past six. I rose from 
the chair, stirred the fire, took two or three turns about 
the room, listened for a few minutes to the howling wind 
and driving rain which shook and beat against the 
casement, sat down again, and took up a newspaper 
which was lying on the table. 

I had read for some time when the parlour door 
opened, and who should walk in but the young wife and 
elderly gentleman whom I had seen in the street. I at 


to the fugitive on board the Columbia; and the venerable 
old man’s rather elaborate apologies for intrusion over, 
and both of them seated on the side of the fireplace 
opposite to me, I waited with grave curiosity to hear 
what they might have to say. 

An awkward silence ensued. The young woman’s 
eyes, swollen with weeping, were bent upon the floor, 
and her entire aspect and demeanour exhibited extreme 
sorrow and dejection. I pitied her, so sad and gentle 
did she look, from my very soul. The old man appeared 
anxious and careworn, and for some time remained ab- 
stractedly gazing at the fire without speaking. I had a 
mind to avoid a painful, and, I was satisfied, profitless 
interview, by abruptly retiring; and was just rising for 
the purpose when a fiercer tempest-blast than before, 
accompanied by the pattering of heavy rain-drops 
against the window-panes caused me to hesitate at 
exposing myself unnecessarily to the rigour of such a 


night; and at the same moment the gray-haired man 


once concluded that they had sought me with reference | 
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suddenly raised his eyes and regarded me with a fixed 
and grave scrutiny. 

‘ This war of the elements,’ he at last said; ‘ this wild 
uproar of physical nature, is but a type, Mr Waters, and 
a faint one, of the convulsions, the antagonisms, the 
hurtful conflicts ever raging in the moral world.’ 

I bowed dubious assent to a proposition not appa- 
rently very pertinent to the subject, which I supposed 
chiefly. occupied his mind, and he proceeded. 

‘It is difficult for dim-eyed beings such as we are 
always to trace the guiding hand of the ever-watchful 
Power which conducts the complex events of this 
changing, many-coloured life to wise and foreseen issues. 
The conflicts of faith with actual experience are hard 
for poor humanity to bear, and still keep unimpaired the 
jewel ee Be of unwavering trust in Him to whom 
the secrets all hearts are known. Ah, sir! guilt, 
flaunting its vanities in high places—innocence in dan- 
ger of fetters—are perplexing subjects to dwell upon!’ 

I was somewhat puzzled by this strange talk, but, 
hopeful that a meaning would presently appear, I again 
silently intimated partial concurrence in his general 
views. 

‘There is no longer much doubt, Mr Waters, I be- 
lieve,’ he after a few moments added in a much more 
business-like and sensible tone, ‘ that the Columbia will 
be forced back again, and that the husband of this un- 
happy girl will consequently fall into the hands of the 
blind, unreasoning law. . . . You appear surprised. . . . 
My name, I should have mentioned, is Thompson; and 
be assured, Mr Waters, that when the real facts of this 
most unfortunate affair are brought to your knowledge, 
no one will more bitterly regret than yourself that this 
tempest and sudden change of wind should have flung 
back the prey both you and I believed had escaped 
upon these fatal shores.’ 

‘From your name, I presume you to be the father of 
this young woman, and ’—— 

* Yes,’ he interrupted; ‘and the father-in-law of the 
innocent man you have hunted down with such untiring 
activity and zeal. But I blame you not,’ he added, 
checking himself—‘I blame you not. You have only 
done what you held to be your duty. But the ways of 
Providence are indeed inscrutable! ’ 

A passionate burst of grief from the pale, weeping 
wife testified that, whatever might be the fugitive hus- 
band’s offences or crimes against society, he at least 
retained her affection and esteem. 

* It is very unpleasant, I observed, ‘ to discuss such a 
subject in the presence of relatives of the inculpated 

, especially as I as yet perceive no useful result 
ikely to arise from it; still, since you as it were force me 
to speak, you must permit me to say, that it appears to 
me you are either grossly deceived yourself, or attempt- 
ing for some purpose or other to impose upon my 
credulity.’ * 

‘Neither, sir—neither,’ replied Mr Thompson with 
warmth. ‘I certainly am not deceived myself, and I 
should hope that my character, which I doubt not is 
well known to you, will shield me from any suspicion of 
a desire to deceive others.’ 

‘I am quite aware, Mr Thompson, of your personal 
respectability ; still you may be unwittingly led astray. 
I very much regret to say, that the evidence against 
your daughter’s husband is overwhelming, and I fear 
unanswerable.’ 

‘The best, kindest of husbands!’ broke in the sob- 
blag wit; ‘the most injured, the most persecuted of 
men! 

‘It is useless,’ said I, rising and seizing my hat, ‘ to 
prolong this conversation. If he be innocent, he will 
no doubt be acquitted; but as it is now close upon half- 
past seven o’clock, I must beg to take my leave.’ 

‘One moment, sir,’ said Mr Thom: hastily. ‘To 
be frank with you, it was entirely for the pur, of 
asking your advice as an experienced person that we 
are here. You have heard of this young man’s father ?’ 

* Joel Masters?—Yes. A gambler, and otherwise dis- 


reputable person, and one of the most specious rascals, 
I am told, under the sun.’ 

‘You have correctly described him., You are not 
perhaps acquainted with his handwriting?’ 

‘Yes, Iam; partially so at least. I have a note in 
my pocket—here it is—addressed to me by the artful 
old scoundrel for the purpose of luring me from the 
right track after his son.’ 

‘Then, Mr Waters, please to read this letter from 
him, dated Liverpool, where it appears he was yester- 
day to embark for America.’ 

The letter Mr Thompson placed in my hands startled 
me nota little. It was a circumstantial confession ad- 
dressed by Joel Masters to his son, setting forth that 
he, the father, was alone guilty of the offence with 
which his unfortunate son was c and authorising 
him to make a full disclosure should he fail in making 
his escape from the country. This was, I thought, an 
exceedingly cheap kind of generosity on the part of 
honest Joel, now that he had secured himself by flight 
from the penalties of justice. The letter went on to 
state where a large amount of bank-notes and accept- 
ances, which the writer had been unable to change or 
discount, would be found. 

‘ This letter,’ said I, ‘is a very important one; but 
where is the envelop?’ 

Mr Thompson searched his pocket-book: it was not 
there. ‘I must have dropped it,’ he exclaimed, ‘ at my 
lodgings. Pray wait till I return. I am extremely 
anxious to convince you of this unfortunate young 
man’s innocence. I will not be more than a few 
minutes absent.’ He then hurried out. 

I looked at my watch: it wanted five-and-twenty 
minutes to eight. ‘I have but a very few minutes to 
spare,’ I observed to the still pesteeetny erating wife ; 
‘and as to the letter, you better place it in the 
hands of the attorney for the defence.’ 

* Ah, sir,’ sobbed the wife, raising her timid eyes 
towards me, ‘you do not believe us or you would not 
be so eager to seize my husband.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ I replied, ‘I have no right to doubt the 
truth of what you have told me; but my duty is a plain 
one, and must be performed.’ 

‘Tell me frankly, honestly,’ cried the half-frantic 
woman with a renewed burst of tears, ‘if, in your 
opinion, this evidence will save my unhappy, deeply- 
injured husband? My father, I fear, deceives me— 
deceives himself with a vain hope.’ 

I hesitated to express a very favourable opinion of 
the effect of a statement, obnoxious, as a few moments’ 
reflection suggested, to so much suspicion. The wife 
quickly interpreted the meaning of my silence, and 
broke at once into a flood of hysterical lamentation. 
It was with the greatest difficulty I kept life in her 
by copious showers of water from the nter that 
stood on the table. This endured some time. At last 
I said abruptly, for my watch admonished me that full 
ten minutes had been passed in this way, that I must 
summon the waiter and leave her. 

*Go—go,’ said she, suddenly rallying, ‘ since it must 
be so. I—I will follow.’ 

I immediately left the house, hastened to the quay, 
and, on arriving there, strained my eyes seaward in 
search of the expected ship. A large bark, which 
very much resembled her, was, to my dismay, riding at 
anchor within the breakwater, her sails furled, and 
everything made snug for the night. I ran to the land- 
ing-steps, near which two or three sailors were stand- 
ing. 

‘What vessel is that?’ I asked, pointing to the one 
which had excited my alarm. 

* The Columbia,’ replied the man. 

‘ The Columbia! Why, when did she arrive?’ 

‘Some time ago. The clock chimed a quarter-past 
eight as the captain and a few of the passengers came 
on shore.’ 

‘A quarter-past eight! Why, it wants nearly half 
an hour to that now!’ 
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Before you are ten minutes older 
strike nine!’ 


ble temptation to strike a woman. There stood the 
meek, dove-eyed, grief-stricken wife I had parted from 


but a few minutes before, gazing with brazen impu- 
dence in my face. 

*‘ Perhaps, Mr Waters,’ said she with another taunting 
laugh, ‘ perha 
bably more li 
or so as well as 
off. 


ours is London time; or, which is pro- 
, watches sometimes sleep for an hour 
their owners.’ She then skipped gaily 


‘Are you a Mr Waters?’ said a customhouse official 
who was parading the quay. 

* Yes—and what then ?’ 

‘Only that a Mr Joel Masters desired me to say that 
he was very much grieved he could not return to finish 
the evening with you, as he and his son were unfortu- 
nately obliged to leave Plymouth immediately.’ 

It would have been a real pleasure to have flung the 
speaker over the quay. By a great effort I denied 
myself the tempting luxury, and walked away in a 
fever of rage. Neither Joel Masters nor his son 
could afterwards be found, spite of the unremitting 
efforts of myself and others, continued through several 
weeks. They both ultimately escaped to America; and 
some years afterwards I learned through an unexpected 
channel that the canting, specious old rascal was at 
length getting his deserts in the establishment of Sing- 
Sing. The son, the same informant assured me, had, 
through the persuasions and influence of his wife, who 
probably thought justice might not be so pleasantly 
eluded another time, turned over a new leaf, and was 
leading an honest and prosperous life at Cincinnati. 


CARLYLE’S LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 


THERE must be few of our readers who have not 
perused, or at least heard something of the productions 
of Thomas Carlyle, a man of singular originality and 
genius, but whose popularity as a writer is greatly 
damaged by a strange mode of ion, altogether 
novel in English literature, and which few can 
thoroughly comprehend. Apart from this unfortunate 
style of composition, the remarkable thing about Car- 
lyle is an outspokenness of ideas. Perhaps he may be 
as often wrong as right in his opinioris; and doubt- 
less he has propounded more extravagances than any 
other living writer out of Germany. But then, as 
every one must see, the man is thoroughly in earnest. 
He clearly thinks for himself, and says what he thinks 
—a quality so rare that it is more than apology for 
all minor imperfections. 

In his ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ now issuing in 
monthly brochures from the press, Mr Carlyle has 
undertaken to expatiate in his usual mysterious and 
fanciful manner on subjects of passing interest, politi- 
cal and social; and the conclusions at which he arrives 
are for the most part so very absurd—seasoned as they 
~~ be with graphic effect, and some degree of force 
—that one can with difficulty believe the writer to be 
serious. Serious, however, he is; his whole mind being 
apparently nerved to the utterance of what he believes 
to be truths, and no sham. What a rhapsody on the 
recent outbreaks in Europe is the following :— 

* As if by sympathetic subterranean electricities, all 
ay exploded, boundless, uncontrollable; and we 
had the year 1848, one of the most singular, disastrous, 
amazing, and, on the whole, humiliating years the 
European world ever saw. Not since the irruption of 
the northern barbarians has there been the like. Every- 
where immeasurable democracy rose monstrous, loud, 
dlatant, inarticulate as the voice of Chaos. Every- 
where the official holy-of-holies was scandalously laid 


bare to dogs and the ‘ane. Enter, all the world, 
see what kind of official holy itis. Kings everywhere, 


and reigning persons, stared in sudden horror, the voice 
of the whole world bellowing in their ear, “ Begone, ye 
imbecile hypocrites — histrios, not heroes! Off with 
you—off!”’ 

After some more to the same effect, he proceeds to 
say that the ‘truculent constable of the destinies ° (?) 
Are “ solemnly- 


enters and says to the unfortunate 

dalous phantasms! what do you here ? 

constituted impostors” the proper kings of men? Did 
you think the life of man was a grimacing dance of 
apes, to be led always by the squeak of your pal 
fiddle? Ye miserable! this universe is not an uphol- 
stery puppet-play, but a terrible God’s fact; and you, 
I think, had not you better be gone?” They fled pre- 
cipitately, some of them with what we may call an ex- 
quisite ignominy, in terror of the treadmill or worse. 
And everywhere the people, or the eo pomman: take their 
own government upon themselves, and open “ kingless- 
ness :” what we call anarchy—how happy if it be anarchy 
plus a street constable!—is everywhere the order of the 
day.... And so, then, there remained no king in Europe; 
no king except the public haranguer, haranguing on 
barrel-héad, in leading article; or getting himself aggre- 
gated into a national parliament to harangue. And for 
about four months all France, and to a great degree all 
Europe, rough-ridden by every species of delirium, 
except, happily, the murderous for most part, was a 
weltering mob.” 

What is the use of all this? What would Mr Car- 
lyle be at? Is he a democrat, seeking to extinguish 
monarchy as a form of government? No such thing; 
for in subsequent papers he ridicules every species of || 
constitutional or popular government, and seems to aim 
at a downright despotism. The truth is, that animated 
with strong impulsive convictions, he for the moment 
forgets previously - uttered sentiments, and therefore 
contradicts himself. It is an old charge against Mr 
Carlyle; that he only exhibits the failings of existing 
systems, and never comes out with a suggestion of any- 
thing better. In this essay, if he makes any positive 
suggestion at all, it is—that nations should in future be 
governed by an aristocracy of wisdom, ‘ captains of in- 
dustry,’ real, not sham rulers. ‘ The few Wise will have, 
by one method or other, to take command of the innu- 
merable foolish.’ Very good as a proposition in the ab- 
stract; but how are we to get at these Solomons? how 
to insure their due succession once we have begun with 
them ? and, above all, by what practicable means are we 
to induce the ‘ innumerable foolish ’ to become the docile 
and obedient flocks of these sagacious shepherds? 
Until Mr Carlyle favour mankind with a business- 
like recipe how to catch heroes, and set them to work, 
and more especially how to catch masses of people and 
indoctrinate them with the feeling of obedience, na- 
tions, to all appearance, must be contented to jog on 
with their present plans of government, and make the 
best of them. 

Fully more extravagant is our author’s dream of ex- 
tinguishing pauperism. Shocked with the ‘floods of 
Irish and other beggars, the able-bodied lackalls,’ and | 
other pauper tribes, the British prime minister is to put 
an end to this army of wretchedness by setting it to 
work! The cure for all our ills is to be ‘ Organisation of 
Labour,’ just as that delusion has been exploded in the 
midst of universal derision. Addressing the army of idle | 
and poverty-struck, the minister is to say,‘ My indigent | 
unguided friends, I should think some work might 
be discoverable for you. Enlist, stand drill; become 
from a nomadic banditti of idleness, soldiers of industry! | 
I will lead you to the Irish bogs, to the vacant desola- | 
tions of Connaught now falling into cannibalism; to | 
mis-tilled Connaught, to ditto Munster, Leinster, Ulster, | 
I will lead you: to the English fox-covers, furze-grown | 
commons, New Forests, Salisbury Plains: likewise to | 
the Scotch hill-sides, and bare rushy slopes, which as 
yet feed only sheep; moist uplands, thousands of square 
miles in extent, which are ined yet to grow green 
crops, and fresh butter, and milk, and beef without 
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limit (wherein no “ foreigner can compete with us”), 
were the Glasgow sewers once opened on them, and 
you with your colonels carried thither. In the three 
kingdoms, or in the forty colonies, depend upon it, you 
shall be led to your work! To each of you I will then 
say, Here is work for you; strike into it with manlike, 
soldierlike obedience and heartiness, according to the 
methods here prescribed—wages follow for you without 
difficulty; all manner of just remuneration, and at 
length emancipation itself follows. Refuse to strike 
into it, shirk the heavy labour, disobey the rules—I 
will admonish and endeavour to incite you; if in vain— 
I will flog you; if still in vain—I will at last shoot you, 
and make God’s earth, and the forlorn-hope in God's 
battle, free of you. Understand it, I advise you!’ 

Mr Carlyle does not explain how the work given by 
the prime minister to millions of paupers is to be paid 
for; how the work on peat-bogs and hill-sides will not 
turn out to be ‘ sham work,’ under ‘ phantasm captains,’ 
after all; or how, supposing the thing to be manage- 
able, we are to avoid that inevitable consequence—a 
very general dependence on such work, which would be 
| equivalent to financial ruin and universal demoralisa- 
tion? Those who prefer claims as paupers, yet will 
not work, are first to be flogged; and if that will not 
| dispose them to be industrious, they are to be shot! A 
| happy idea this for quickening a spirit of industry 
among ‘ able-bodied lackalls’ and downdraughts. Let 
victims be on the alert, Thomas Carlyle is going to 
| make short work of them! 

In the second of the ‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ which 
treats of model-prisons and the management of crimi- 
| nals, the writer attacks the ‘ blind pruriency of indis- 
| criminate philanthropy ;’ and here we are happy to 
| unite in his opinions, however oddly expressed. It may 

be remembered that, about fifteen years ago, there arose 
everywhere, in a wonderfully-sudden manner, a disposi- 
tion to view crime with inconsiderate leniency. Those 
who committed breaches of the law were no longer to 
be treated with due severity, or huddled up in masses in 
ill-regulated jails; they were to be confined separately, 
ministered to tenderly, won back to virtue by sheer 
love and kindness. Finally, model-prisons were estab- 
lished at vast expense, and the reign of philanthropy 
and philosophic treatment of vice was begun. The 
oppressive rates by which these prison-asylums are 
supported have not been alone concerned in dispelling 
the fancy, that crime may be extinguished by a few 
months’ seclusion and discipline. Mr Carlyle has 
caught up this feeling of reaction; and the humour 
and graphic force with which he alludes to the model- 
prison system, and the cruelty of making it charge- 
able on the industrious poor, will probably meet with a 
general response. 

‘Several months ago,’ he proceeds, ‘ some friends 
took me with them to see one of the London prisons—a 
prison of the exemplary or model kind. An immense 
circuit of buildings; cut out, girt with a high ring-wall 
from the lanes and streets of the quarter, which is a 
dim and crowded one. Gateway as to a fortified place ; 
then a spacious court, like the square of a city; broad 
staircases, passages to interior courts; fronts of stately 
architecture all round. It lodges some thousand or 
twelve hundred prisoners, besides the officers of the 
establishment. Surely one of the most perfect build- 
ings within the compass of London. We looked at the 
apartments — sleeping - cells, dining-rooms, working- 
rooms, general courts or special and private: excellent 
all, the ne plus ultra of human care and ingenuity. In 
my life I never saw so clean a building; probably no 
duke in England lives in a mansion of such perfect and 
thorough cleanness. The bread, the cocoa, soup, meat, 
all the various sorts of food, in their respective cooking 
places, we tasted; found them of excellent superlative. 

prisoners sat at work, light work—picking oakum 
and the like—in airy apartments with roofs, of 
agreeable temperature and perfect ventilation ; silent, 
or at least conversing only by secret signs; others were 


out, taking their hour of promenade in clean flagged 
courts: methodic composure, cleanliness, peace, substan- 
tial wholesome comfort reigned everywhere supreme. 
The women in other apartments, some notable murder- 
esses among them, all in the like state of methodic com- 
posure and substantial wholesome comfort, sat sewing : 
in long ranges of washhouses, drying-houses, and what- 
ever pertains to the getting up of clean linen, were cer- 
tain others, with all conceivable mechanical furtherances, 
not too arduously working. The notable murderesses 
were, though with great precautions of privacy, pointed 
out to us; and we were requested not to look openly at 
them, or seem to notice them at all, as it was found to 
“cherish their vanity” when visitors looked at them. 
Schools, too, were there; intelligent teachers of both 
sexes studiously instructing the still ignorant of these 
thieves.’ 

Then, as a contrast between such places and the 
dwellings of those on whom is imposed the duty of pay- 
ing for them—‘ All around this beautiful establishment 
or oasis of purity intended for the devil’s regiments of 
the line, lay continents of dingy, poor, and dirty dwell- 
ings, where the unfortunate not yet enlisted into that 
force were struggling manifoldly—in their workshops, 
in their marble-yards, and timber-yards, and tan-yards, 
in their close cellars, cobbler-stalls, hungry garrets, and 
poor dark trade-shops with red herrings and tobacco- 
pipes crossed in the window—to keep the devil out of 
doors, and not enlist with him. And it was by a tax on 
these that the barracks for the regiments of the line 
were kept up. Visiting magistrates, impelled by Exeter 
Hall, by able editors, and the philanthropic movement 
of the age, had given orders to that effect. Rates on 
the poor servant of God and of her Majesty, who still 
serves both in his way, painfully selling red herrings ; 
rates on him and his red herrings to boil right soup for 
the devil’s declared elect! Never in my travels, in any 
age or clime, had I fallen in with such visiting magis- 
trates before. Reserved they, I should suppose, for 
these ultimate or penultimate ages of the world, rich in 
all prodigies, political, spiritual—ages surely with such 
a length of ears as was never paralleled before.’ 

So far there is room for causticity; but when Mr 
Carlyle suggests a policy different from the codling 
practices of late years, he falls into his usual strain of 
dogmatic wildness. His brief method of dealing with 
recreant paupers is to shoot them, and his plans for 
uncriminalising the population are equally severe. 
Nothing, according to him, like a judiciously-wrought | 
gallows. Evil doers of all colours—white English 
thieves, and black West Indian idlers, who live on 
pumpkin, and wont take hoe in hand, are to get their 
deserts without mercy. ‘Beautiful black peasantry, 
who have fallen idle, and have got the devil at your || 
elbow ; interesting white felonry, who are not idle, but || 
have enlisted into the devil’s regiments of the line— || 
know that my benevolence for you is ‘comparatively || 
trifling! What I have of that divine feeling is due || 
to others—not to you. A “ Universal Sluggard-and- | 
Scoundrel Protection Society” is not the one I mean to | 
institute in these times, where so much wants protec- 
tion, and is sinking to sad issues for want of it! The 
scoundrel needs no protection. The scoundrel that will 
hasten to the gallows, why not rather clear the way 
for him? Better he reach his goal and outgate by the 
natural proclivity, than be so expensively dammed up 
and detained, poisoning everything as he stagnates | 
and meanders along, to arrive at last a hundred times 
fouler, and swollen a hundred times bigger !’ 

The author winds up the subject with the following | 

sm :—‘ The ancient Germans, it appears, had no | 
scruple about public executions ; on the contrary, they 
thought the just gods themselves might fitly preside 
over these; that these were a solemn and highest act 
of worship, if justly done. When a German man had 
done a crime deserving death, they, in solemn general | 
assembly of the tribe, doomed him, and considered 
that fate and all nature had from the beginning doomed 
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him, to die with ignominy. Certain crimes there were 
of a supreme nature: him ye ad gs noes one of 
these they believed to have himself a prince 
of scoundrels. Him once convicted they laid hold of, 


| nothing doubting; bore him, after judgment, to the 


deepest convenient peat-bog ; plunged him in there, 


| drove an oaken frame down over him, solemnly in the 


name of gods and men: “ There, prince of scoundrels, 
that is what we have had to think of thee on clear 
acquaintance ; our grim good-night to thee is that!”’ 
Such writing as this must mainly be allowed to answer 
itself. It just occurs to us, however, to remark the 
monstrous fallacy of its one argument—that, criminals 
having broken the laws of the universe, we, their 
fellow-men, are called upon to punish them therefore. 


| Those who break the laws of nature are punished by 


| ourselves from these in the best way we can. 


nature (using these terms for the Divine Author of 
nature); but this is a different thing from our interfer- 
ing in the case. We only assume the right, as society, 
to punish offences against society, or otherwise to guard 
To come 
in with an assumption that criminals have defied God, 


| and that we are therefore to exterminate them, would 


be for the creature impiously to take upon himself the 
authority and functions of the Creator. It was done by 
the fanatics of long past ages, and with sufficiently dis- 
mal consequences. Could we have dreamt a few years 


| ago that any writer of reputation should, with apparent 


seriousness, have now been eager and eloquent for the 
revival of so horrible a practice! Were it worth while, 


| it would not be difficult to show that the somewhat 


heedless indulgence extended towards criminals of late 
years furnishes no valid reason for going back to modes 
of punishment common in the most barbaric times— 


| that the failure of model-prisons only suggests a fresh 


and calm consideration of the whole question of criminal 


| treatment, as well as of the circumstances which pro- 


duce a criminal population. How much more gracious 
and becoming would it have been for Mr Carlyle to 
have sought out and expatiated on the melancholy 
causes of delinquency—want, ignorance, parental ne- 


| glect, natural infirmity, the temptations which prevail 


in a wealthy and highly-artificial social system, and so 
forth—instead of indulging in a remorseless ridicule of 
the well-meant efforts of good men, and uttering cries 
of vengeance against an unhappy class of his fellow- 
creatures such as, we venture to say, have not been 


|| heard these hundred years! 


The third in the series of ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets’ 
has ‘Downing Street’ for its subject; and here the 
author has full scope for his antipathy to shams. ‘ What 
these strange Entities in Downing Street, intrinsically 
are; who made them, why they were made; how they 
do their function; and what their function, so huge in 
appearance, may in net result amount to—is probably 
known to no mortal.’ The clearing up of this chaos, and 
the salvation pf the monarchy, are to be effected only 
by a bold stroke on the part of the sovereign. The crown 
is to seek out ‘ gifted and seeing’ men, and make them 
ministers of state with seats, ex-officio, in the House of 
Commons. Men like Robert Burns are pointed to as 
the fittest for this high distinction. Poor Burns! to 
think of spoiling a great poet by making him a states- 
man! 

Of the other pamphlets in the series it is scarcely 
necessary to speak after the foregoing examples. In 
the ‘Stump Orator,’ and also in ‘ Parliaments,’ there 
are occasionally smart passages; but what is the point 
driven at? - In these phiets Mr Carlyle expresses 
only his aversion to Tax. He speaks of ‘a parlia- 
ment—especially a parliament with newspaper reporters 
firmly established in it’—as ‘an entity which, by its 
very nature, cannot do work.’.... ‘ Consider, in fact,’ 
he says, ‘a body of six hundred and fifty-eight miscel- 
laneous persons set to consult about “ business,” with 
twenty-seven millions—mostly fools—assiduously listen- 
ing to them, and checking and criticising them: was 
there ever since the world began, will there ever be till 


the world end, any business a a in these cir- | 
cumstances? .... Asa“ Collective Wisdom” of Nations, | 
the talking parliament, I discern too well, can never 
more serve. Wisdom dwells not with stump oratory ; 
to the stump orator wisdom has waved her sad and 
peremptory farewell.’ 

What is all this, we would ask any man of com- 
mon sense, but a condemnation of the right which has 
been wrought out by English patriotism to discuss its 
own affairs? Are we to be told at this time of day, 
that the freedom of discussion is an evil in our state? 
True, that the talk of parliament consumes much time 
in proportion to the work done; but is there any real 
harm in the talk? Is it not, on the contrary, a means 
of ascertaining the bearings of the proposed measure; 
at least a means of holding it up in all its various aspects 
to the free people out of doors, and satisfying them that 
due consideration has been given to the subject? Par- 
liament, in its very name, implies talk. ‘The kings long 
ago asked their people for money. ‘ Well, we must 
first have a talk about it.’ Exactly what any of us 
would say about any similar demand in private life. 
In this simple rational idea is the very essence of our 
freedom—the groundwork of our constitution. After 
six centuries, during which the efficacy of this right of 
talk has been continually working towards greater and 
greater liberty for the subject, are we readily to believe 
an oracle which tells us that such talk should be put an 


end to? The best of the joke is, that Mr Carlyle is 
himself a talker, and nothing else, though employing his 
pen as the organ of speech. We venture to say that, 
if he were to intermit this function, and come forth into | 


the arena of that active life where he now sees only || 


fools and knaves, he would go back to his desk in three 


months with a very different idea of what is required | 


to take part in conducting the affairs of even so par- 
tially-enlightened a community as ours! 


TINTAGEL, OR THE CASTLE OF KING ARTHUR. 1 
We are all familiar with the history of King Arthur || 


and his famous Knights of the Round Table, as having 
formed one of the most wondrous and captivating tales 
in our nursery library; and it has recently been brought 
to our remembrance in the vivid and poetic pages of Sir 
E. Bulwer Lytton. But most of us, perhaps, have re- 


garded the British prince so much as a being of en- | 


chanted life, that we have never realised the possibility 
of his having had a more earthly dwelling-place like 


any of us common mortals, much less that any remains || 


of his habitation can exist unto the present day; and 
yet such is the fact, for on the northern coast of Corn- 
wall stands the castle of Tintagel, where King Arthur 


drew his earliest breath about thirteen centuries ago, | 


and whither he was borne from the field of slaughter 
at Camallan,* to close his eyes at the advanced age of 
ninety years. 

It was upon a stormy evening of the autumn of 1849 
that we arrived at the Stuart Wortley Arms, a humble 


but very neat little inn in the hamlet of Trevenha; | 
once a borough of some importance, and enjoying | 
many corporate privileges, now a decayed village of | 
limited extent, and of very gloomy aspect. The cottages, | 


which straggle along irregularly on either side of the 
Tagg A 


broad street, are bui 


* The name of Camallan (signifying the crooked stream), close 
to which is the fatal field where King Arthur fell with all his 
chivalry, is now changed to C; iford, which at the present day 
is a small market-town, and has assumed for its corporate arms a 
camel; the inhabitants being so ignorant of its ancient British 
derivation as to trace its name to the Oriental beast of burthen— 
the ‘ship of the desert!’ Some of our readers may perhaps be 
interested by the following brief extract from a triad wherein 
the three men are noticed who escaped from the battle of Ca- 
mallan :—‘ In the last battle of King Arthur only three Britons 


escal 
and the Ugliest Man. These three marched through the field un- 
subdued as gods; and the sun of Britain set, but shall arise again 


with tenfold splendour when Arthur shall awake from sleep, and | 


resume his dominion over earth and ocean.’ 


of a dark slate-coloured stone, of | 


ped: these were the Strongest Man, the Beautifullest Man, | 


ecir- | 
tions, 
never 
tory ; 
| and 
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precisely the same hue as their high-pointed roofs; while 
the windows are few and small, as though the inhabitants 
cared not to upon the cheerless prospect without : 
nor truly is there much to invite their gaze; for the 
hamlet of Trevenha rests upon an elevated tract of 
barren land, divided into fields by low hedges, whose 
monotony is unbroken even by a tuft of heather or a 
bush of gay blossoming furze. King Arthur must have 
been sorely pressed by his foes when he took refuge in 
this dreary corner of his dominions. 

Our object in visiting Trevenha was to see the ruins 
of Arthur’s celebrated castle; and so, immediately on our 
arrival, we inquired whether Tintagel lay near the village, 
and in what direction it was to be found. Our informant 
having pointed out the road, and told us that it was 
about a quarter of a mile distant, said that a t many 
strangers had come to see it this summer; adding, with a 
smile, ‘But it is very strange, ma’am, what different 
opinions we hear about it: some ladies and gentlemen 
come back at once, and think there is nothing worth 
seeing there at all, while others stay there the livelong 
day, and return again on the morrow, and are never 
wearied looking at the castle: they say it is so grand !’ 

We thought to ourselves that in other places besides 
Tintagel beauty loses its charm, and grandeur its power, 
in the estimation of those who have no heart to feel the 
a of the one or to reverence the might of the 
other. 

We stayed not, however, to philosophise on the matter, 
but hastened along the village street, which was so rudely 
paved with huge and shapeless stones, that, for aught we 
knew, it might have been constructed in the days of the 
great monarch himself. We soon entered a steep rocky 
gorge, evidently the dried-up course of a wintry torrent, 
but forming at this time of the year a hollow rocky path, 
through which a rivulet pursued its peaceful way to the 
ocean. The pathway was almost precipitous in its de- 
scent, and the ground on either side grew higher and 
higher, until, at an abrupt bend in the ravine, between 
two bold lofty headlands, the Atlantic opened itself out 
before us; and on our left, strongly defined against an 
angry-looking sky, rose up a tall rocky island, with its 
ruined tower and fragments of dark castellated wall, the 
only remains of Tintagel, the once-impregnable strong- 
hold of our British monarch. The surging waves were 
foaming around its base; a solitary seabird stood scream- 
ing in tones of dreary lamentation on the narrow ridge of 
shelving rock which connected the island at its base with 
the adjoining cliff on the mainland. The narrow chasm 
had in olden times been spanned by a drawbridge; since 
then the island, with its antique burthen, has slidden 
further into the ocean, so that it now stands far apart 
from the arched portal, by which alone access was given 
within the walls of the castle. The venerable arch, al- 
though partly in ruins, still crowns the cliff; but a single 
step within its boundary would plunge the intruder into 
a deep and yawning chasm. < 

The whole scene conveyed an image of utter desolation; 
yet by a strange sort of fascination, we stood, as if rooted 
to the spot, until suddenly a sheet of dark fiery-looking 
vapour came sweeping towards Tintagel, across the wide 
western main; and so rapidly did it advance, that before 
we could ascend. many steps of our homeward path, we 
were absolutely drenched with rain. 

Such was our first view of King Arthur’s castle, and 
this momen’ glance only made us the more earnestly 
desirous to visit it at leisure; so the following morning 
found us once again within the narrow gorge by which 
alone it can be approached. We hoped to wander about 
its confines, and trace all its belongings, without let or 
hindrance from any officious guide or attendant; but to 
our dismay we saw issuing forth from a cottage, partly 
concealed amid the rocks, a grave-looking peasant, who 
introduced himself to us as the tutelary genius of the 
place, one who knew all about King Arthur, and was 
familiar with all his haunts—who had been ‘scores of 
times up over the castle,’ and was ready to accompany us 
thither. Now, we must honestly confess that the descrip- 
tion given by Carew and other old writers of the perils 


incurred in the ascent to Tintagel Rock had somewhat 
daunted us, so that we purposed only to explore those 
parts of the ruins which were on the mainland; and ex- 
pressing this our intention to the guide, begged leave to 
decline his services. He, however, with the quiet stur- 
diness of his race, seemed resolved on carrying his 
point; assuring us there could be no danger, for he turned 
in the sheep constantly to feed on the pasture at its 
summit; and also that, a.few days before, the Duchess of 
Northumberland had climbed up to the castle quite 
safely under his guidance. The former argument seemed 
to us somewhat inconclusive, but the latter was irresis- 
tible—for, a duchess having ascended the rock in safety, 
it would be the height of impertinence for commoners 
like ourselves to feel any hesitation about following 
her example. So, casting our fears to the winds, we 
rapidly descended the rough declivity on the mainland, 
and then, under the trusty escort of our guide, began the 
steep ascent to the castle, which Carew has well described 
as one which, ‘ through his steepnesse, threatens the ruine 
of your life with the failing of your foote.’? It was truly 
a giddy path, for a single false step on the narrow, shelv- 
ing, shingly path must infallibly have precipitated us 
into the deep dark waves which were breaking beneath. 
our very feet. ‘ At the top,’ as Carew further expresses 
it, ‘ two or three terrifying steps give you entrance to the 
hill, which supplieth pasture for sheep and conies.’ Yes, 
the area within which we now stood, and which consists 
of two hundred acres, strewed as it is with scattered ves- 
tiges of the renowned Arthur, has for a long while past 
been chiefly prized as one of the ‘ best places in the 
neighbourhood for fattening sheep.’ It was a spot full of 
strange contrasts: the quiet creatures browsing so peace- 
fully upon the soft green sward; a patch of rushes 
on the crown of the hill indicating the still gushing 
life of an abundant spring, from which, many centuries 
ago, the inhabitants of the castle drew their supply of 
water; and amid these images of tranquil and present 
life lay scattered traces of that warrior existence which 
now dwells only in the memory of the peasant, the poet, 
or the child—small square chambers, once used as dwell- 
ing-apartments ; a look-out tower, pierced with loopholes, 
and overhanging the only accessible part of this dark, 
stern-looking rock ; a low-covered archway, through which 
a subterranean access might be gained to the sea, thus 
affording means of escape in case of being sorely pressed 
by a victorious enemy; the unroofed chapel, only ten feet 
in length, with its granite altar, its piscona (‘as the par- 
sons called it,’ our guide informed us), and its adjoining 
burial-ground, whose rude headstones were just seen 
peeping above the grassy soil. As we stood thoughtfully 
within these consecrated precincts, we were startled by 
the screaming of seabirds, which rose up wildly from a 
tall pointed cliff, called the Needle-Rock, whose summit 
is on a level with the castle. The sight of intruders had 
scared them from their resting-place. One could not but 
feel, as they wheeled their flight above our heads, that 
they alone were fitting visitants to this mournful spot. 

On the southern side of the rock, facing the mainland, 
is a large slab of stone with an arched rock above it 
called King Arthur’s Seat. On one side of the slab were 
seen some small round holes, such as are to be found in a 
billiard-table. Our guide said they were King Arthur’s 
cups and saucers. But we had another attendant, our 

ilion, who, being an amateur of antiquities, had fol- 
owed us over the rock, and whose shrewd observations 
amused us much: he suggested that, more probably, they 
had been used for some ancient game, adding, ‘The 
mtlemen, I think, might have been very comfortable 
ere with a good bottle of porter!’—a truly British idea, 
thought we to ourselves, of the nature of ‘comfort ;’ that 
word so dear to every English heart! 

As we stood gazing at the arched doorway, from which 
we were separated by the broad deep chasm we have 
already mentioned, our guide pointed out to us a hollow 
spot in the rock, bearing somewhat the form of a gigantic 
footmark, and which he averred had been made by the 
royal foot of King Arthur himself, a corresponding im- 
pression appearing on the other side of the chasm. We 
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listened in becoming silence to this statement, not doubt- 
ing that our hero had received the gift of seven-leagued 
boots from his faithful ally the enchanter Merlin; but 
the wondering postilion, who until this moment had 
evidertly received every statement with the most un- 
doubting faith, said aloud, after a moment’s serious 
consideration, ‘ Well, I think that must be a lie!’ 

The guide looked at such unbelief. We left 


the antiquaries to settle this disputed point, and turned 
our steps towards the rugged descent which lay before us; 
nor were we ill-pleased to find ourselves once more at its 
base. 


Many a moment did we linger to gaze upon the tall, 
rugged, iron-looking rock, whereon the earliest of our 
British monarchs fixed his fortress-dwelling. On all 
sides of us were to be seen masses of the same heavy, 
black stone, rising in lofty crags, or scattered about in 
misshapen piles. If the age of faéry had not long since 
passed away, we might have supposed ourselves looking 
upon some gigantic warriors, who had been transfixed by 
the wizard Merlin to the spot on which they stood: but 
such idle dreams are too childish for the enlightened 
nineteenth century, so we stayed not to indulge in them; 
but seating ourselves once more in the carriage, returned 
in the course of a few hours to the busy scenes of social 
life, amid whose ease and civilisation we shall often love 
to think upon the stern and lonely towers of Tintagel. 


LONDON GOSSIP. 
June, 1850. 

*Wett, I never!’ is an exclamation which you may 
now hear fifty times a day in the streets as the 
Nepaulese envoy, with his suite, all sumptuously en- 
robed and glittering with jewels, dash past in their 
carriage. The simultaneous arrival of these distin- 
guished personages, and the hippopotamus, has flung 
a dash of enthusiasm into a season which, as I told you 
in my last, has not been remarkable for sprightliness ; 
and a sudden freshet of wonderings is let loose, ‘to 
crackle a little in talk,’ as Bacon says, ‘and quickly 
extinguish.” Among other rumours concerning his 
highness Jung Bahadoor Koonour Ranage, not the 
least notable is that of the effectual expedient by which 
he prevented two ambitious competitors from climbing 
into his place during his absence from Nepaul: he 
contrived to have one of them shot, and brought the 
other with him. However, he is of an inquiring mind, 
and goes everywhere—to the Bank, the Exchange, 
Houses of Parliament, St Paul’s, of course for twopence, 
and to fashionable gatherings. He was at Lord Rosse’s 
fourth and last soirée, which has just come off, where 
he tried in vain to comprehend the principle of an 
electric telegraph exhibited in the rooms, and frankly 
avowed his inability. Fortunately for his highness he 
comes just in time to see the last of Smithfield and of 
intramural interments; for these two moribund con- 
trarieties will furnish him with an inexhaustible stock 
of the marvellous wherewith to entertain dinner parties 
when he gets back to his own country. 

As for the hippopotamus, the gentle monster is now 
safely lodged at the Zoological Gardens, where the 
curious may view him with his Arab attendant; he— 
the quadruped, not the biped—is the first living speci- 
men ever brought to England. But all the world are 
not naturalists—Not a few talk about the building for 
the great national exhibition, which is to have a dome 
greater in diameter than that of St Paul’s. A sugges- 
tion has been thrown out, that when done with for the 
exhibition, the building, with the ground beneath it, 
might be converted into a winter-garden. There is 
one, either finished or nearly so, at Munich, which will 
cover 40,000 square feet, with double walls of iron and 


-ground would cer- 

welcome means of recreation in the bad 
Many, too, are indignant that the aisles and 
Westminster Abbey, to which the 


public have had free access for the two or three 
years, are now again closed. Ihave uently enjoyed 
the solemn pleasure of stepping in from the busy street, 
and sitting down in some quiet nook to contemplate for 
a few minutes the ‘columns tall’ and ‘ windows richly 
dight,’ and can sympathise with those who consider 
that national property should not be withheld from the 
nation. Others are discussing the project of the Com- 
mission on water supply. It is not proposed by this 
commission to derive the needful element from rivers, 
springs, or Artesian wells, but to obtain a constant ser- 
vice of pure, soft water from Bagshot heath, about 
twenty-five miles south-west of the metropolis. The 
heath will form a vast‘ catching-ground,’ and all the 
rain that falls on it will be collected and distributed for 
the use and benefit of Londoners, who doubtless will pray 
for a speedy realisation of the scheme. Connected with 
this a little sanitary skirmishing is going on, and in 
some quarters attempts are being made to train up a 
youthful army of health by means of a newly-published 
* Catechism of Sanitation.’ Others have something to 
say about Phillips’s ‘ Fire-annihilator’—a method of put- 
ting out fire without the aid of water. The potent ele- 
ment is a gas. For some time past the inventor has set 
a house on fire every Friday at the Vauxhall gas-works, 
in presence of a party of spectators, and extinguished it 
when in full blaze. I went last week to witness the 
experiment: the effect was instantaneous; the rushing, 
roaring flames were at once subdued, and the atmo- 
sphere in the building became almost immediately re- 
spirable, for persons were able to ascend and walk about 
in the upper floor. This is so far satisfactory ; but the 
best proof of efficacy would be for the inventor to ‘ an- 
nihilate’ the next fire that breaks out here in London. 
A trial of the process just made in the marshes near 
Woolwich, under the auspices of the Board of Ordnance, 
has completely failed. 

The Board of Visitors of the Greenwich Observatory 
have made their annual visitation to that noteworthy 
establishment. Of all the official scientific duties which 
devolve on our philosophers and others concerned, there 
is ney none less irksome or more agreeable than this. 
Those who may or can, go down in the Admiralty barge ; 
those who may not or cannot, avail themselves of other 
conveyances; and so, in one way or another, the pre- 
sident and most eminent fellows of the Royal Society, 
and gentlemen of the Admiralty, meet at the observa- 
tory to the number of about sixty. The astronomer- 
royal receives them, conducts them over the establish- 
ment, reports progress for the past year, and recom- 
mends measures for the future. Refreshments are 
provided in the shape of chocolate, of first-rate quality, 
and rusks. When the explanations are over, the Board | 
sits in committee to discuss the heavy business, and 
then on rising they all go away to the hotel, and dine 
together; and it would be hard to find through all 
the season a happier union of astronomy and gastro- 
nomy, of philosophy and feeding, ethics and edibles, or 
a@ more rational display of post-prandial eloquence, 
The chief point to be noticed in the astronomer-royal’s | 
report on this occasion is, that he hopes to have the 
observatory connected with our system of electric tele- | 
graphs, and eventually, when the submarine wires are 
brought into play, with observatories on the continent, | 
whereby the determination of differences of longitude, 
and the verifying of astronomical phenomena, will be | 
greatly facilitated. 

Talking of astronomy reminds me, as Ralpho says, of 
something else. Those who are cunning in works of | 
iron, are interested in Sir Francis Knowles’s patent for | 
the production of that metal in a highly-improved form. 
In blast-furnaces as at present constructed, the ore, 
the flux, and combustibles are all mixed together ; the 
liberated gases of the fuel injure the quality of the 
iron, and cause great waste in the shape of slag. By | 
the new process the ore will be kept separate from 
the sulphureous fuel in a compartment contrived for 
the purpose, in the centre of the furnace, where it will 
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be in contact with peat er and in this way the waste 
will be avoided, and a q ity of metal produced equal, 
it is said, to thg best Swedish, or to that obtained by 
alloy with a: The ore to be used for this 
urpose is found in Cornwall, where it has long been 
own, but considered as useless; and close by are 
thousands of acres of peat; so that if the hopes of the 
patentee be not realised, it will not be for want of avail- 
able means. If the anticipated results can be attained, 
our engineering and architectural capabilities will be 
essentially increased. 

The Royal Society have held their annual meeting 
for the election of fellows, and have voted fifteen new 
members into their venerable corporation. It is some- 
thing to be able to write F. R. S. after one’s name, and 
doubtless the triple quintett are happy in the acquired 
privilege; whether the dozen non-elected candidates 
will be equally happy is a subject for speculation. We 
must all, however, bide our time. The Geographical 
Society also have had their anniversary, which involves 
a report of progress, a financial statement, and a dinner 
—a combination which admits of those who are too late 
for the first two items being in time for the third. It is 
usual, also, to award a medal to some one who has con- 
tributed to our geographical knowledge, and the society 
have conferred this honour on Colonel Fremont, who, 
you will remember, was employed by the United States 
government to explore Oregon and California in several 
successive expeditions. The Civil Engineers, too, have 
made a demonstration in a soirée, at which many ex- 
traordinary models and works of art were exhibited. 
Among others, the first Safety-lamp, made by Davy’s 
own hand: the original of an instrument to which all 
who warm themselves by coal fires are so largely in- 
debted. It consists of a cork, bearing a small piece of 
slender wax taper, secured in a small circular wooden 
stand, and surrounded by the cylinder of gauze, about 
half an inch in diameter, and five inches long, which fits 
over the upper end of the cork. Nothing can be more 
simple than this relic of philosophical insight : it gives 
us, so to speak, the birth of an idea in a visible form. 

Now to look abroad a little:—M. Grange has pre- 
sented a paper to the French Academy, ‘ On the Causes 
of Goitre.’? This disease, he observes, ‘can be developed 
in any country, and in all places inhabited by man, ex- 
cept on the sea-coasts ; its development being indepen- 
dent of poverty, uncleanliness, and hereditary disposi- 
tion, which are accessory causes able only to accelerate 
or facilitate the disease.’ ‘Goitre and crétinism,’ he 
states further, ‘have so many relations in common be- 
tween them, that they are to be attributed to the same 
cause.’ This cause, whereby the thyroidal mass becomes 
developed, consists essentially in potable waters impreg- 
nated with magnesia; goitre appears only on magnesian 
strata, and is altogether unknown, so says M. Grange, 
on calcareous, cretaceous, and the Jurassic formations, 
even though small by districts which may be 
ravaged by this distressing complaint. As a remedy he 
prescribes common salt iodurated, in small doses. 

It is somewhat remarkable that other investigations 
bearing on the same subject were communicated to the 
Academy almost simultaneously with the above. Most 
naturalists are aware that certain aquatic plants, such 
as water-cress, contain iodine; but M. Chatin has dis- 
covered the presence of this mineral in a wide range 
of vegetable productions: the shepherd’s purse, reed 
mace, or cat’s tail, water radish ; the greatest proportion 
in those growing in running water.. We are to consider, 
it appears, that the plants take in the iodine by absorp- 
tion, it being derived ‘from all points of the terrestrial 
mass, or it accompanies in some form the chlorates with 
which it is extracted by the washing of the streams. .. . 
Hence we have the anti-scrofulous and anti-tuberculous 
properties of certain plants, and the reason why those 
growing in running water have generally been preferred. 
And thus is explained why they are eaten as preven- 
tives by people who live in countries where goitre is 
endemic.’ It has been suggested also, that by icinera- 


tion of the plants, and washing the remains, a solution 
would be obtained available for all circumstances and 
localities. This is, however, a subject to be determined 
by doctors of medicine, from whom it will doubtless 
receive due attention. They have a subject before them 
at present, one that excites some interest—a new remedy 
for worms, the most effectual yet discovered. It is the 
coussou, an Abyssinian plant. Bruce describes it in his 
travels. The supply of the article in Europe is very 
small, and in the hands of one individual at Paris, who 
demands for it no less a sum than thirty-nine francs an 
ounce. Now one dose, so the practitioners say, requires 
an ounce, so as yet the remedy is an expensive one; but 
in these days of competition and enterprise we shall in 
all likelihood soon have ship-loads of the article at a 
moderate cost. 

M. Recalcati proposes a method of traction to be 
applied by the side of rivers, canals, marshy lands, and 
sometimes to railways. It is to be a small canal, in 
which a syphon, attached to a locomotive, takes up 
water, and delivers it through the short leg upon a 
float wheel which gives movement to the whole ap- 
paratus. The utility of this plan is not obvious at first 
sight, and cannot perhaps be judged of apart from the 
actual working. Next, M. Daubrée, engineer of mines, 
describes his process for the artificial production of 
certain species of crystalline minerals, icularly the 
oxides of tin, titanium, and quartz. This gentleman 
had observed that veins of tin are accompanied by 
fluorides or borates of other minerals—chiefly mica, 
topaz, tourmaline, axinite, &c. He was led to conclude 
that the arrangement was not fortuitous, but con- 
nected with the active cause of the formation of the 
deposit. Remarking also that the fluoride and borate 
of tin are volatile, while the oxide of the metal is fixed, 
he further concluded that tin may have originally been 
present in its bed as a fluoride, and that by means of 
double decomposition the oxide of tin and fluorated 
minerals were formed. He has succeeded in producing 
crystals in circumstances very analogous to those of 
nature, in porcelain tubes brought “to a white heat. 
The process consists in causing a simultaneous current 
of perchloride of tin, or of titanium—according to the 
subject of the experiment—and of steam, to pass through. 
A chlorosilicic current thus combined gave minute 
crystals of quartz. These experiments are described 
by competent judges as most successful and satisfac- 
tory, and as explanatory of some of nature’s modes of 
working, though they offer no opinion on the theory 
as to whether the high temperature has been produced 
by volatilising agents or by electricity. One particular 
appears to be certain: it is that water has played an 
important part in the transformation. 

Among other scientific notabilia worthy of a passing 
notice is the publication of a quarto volume by M. Heis 
of Cologne, entitled ‘On Periodical Shooting-Stars and 
the Results of their Appearances, from Ten Years of 
Observation at Aix-la-Chapelle.’ During this period— 
from 1839 to 1848—the author observed 2651 of such 
stars. His theory concerning them is, ‘that in each 
periodical appearance two groups at least of meteors can 
be distinguished, of which each has its peculiar orbit 
cutting that of the other at an angle more or less open. 
One of these groups may be considered as constituted of 
ferruginous particles in powder or mass, while the other 
would be essentially formed of sulphur. It suffices 
to admit that the mutual shock or friction of these 
meteoric substances generates heat ; and hence to com- 
prehend that chemical effects would be the result of 
certain combinations which might take beyond 
the limits of the atmosphere, since neither air nor oxygen 
is necessary to their production.’ In this way the 
phenomena are accounted for : « current of iron powder 
traversing a current of sulphur powder produces the 
long ap mn ye 8 so often witnessed: a 
meteoric cloud traversed by iron powder causes the 
nebulous shooting-stars without eudions which Quetelet 
has described. luminous stars with tails visible 
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ago. 
brilliant stream of light accompanying them, and which 
extended from Tunis to Tripoli, some of the stones 
falling in the latter city.’ 

‘The alarm was very great in Tunis, and several 
Jews and Moors instinctively fled to the British con- 
par ye the common refuge from every kind of evil 
an y 
‘The fall of these aérolites was followed by-the 
severest or coldest winter which the inhabitants of 
Tunis and Tripoli have experienced for many years.’ 

In Constan also the south of Europe the 

ily severe, which has given 
season may have been 
explorers will 

} condition for their re- 
y, but must stop short 


, and with these also 
h of sheep.’ In the same article 
with the above extract, I find the cause of death in 118 
— of medical =, and — 
uro-preumonia. It is to 
ae re toe Eee mage 2 Sh wages, 0s 


ion of mortality for 
e the annual loss from 


erage 
pneumonia, and we find 170,000 head 
annually by that disease.— The Farmers’ 


mortality from 

of cattle cut 

Magazine. 
wit. 

When wit is combined with sense and information ; 
when it is softened by benevolence, and by 
strong principle ; when it is in the hands of a man who 
can use it it, who can be witty, and something 
much better than witty, who loves h ’ ice, d y; 

-nature, morality, and religion, ten thousand times 
than wit—wit is then a beautiful and delightful part 
natare. There is no more interesting spectacle 

see the effects of wit upon the different charac- 
men ; than to observe it caution, relax- 


3 
LOVE’$S GIFTS. \ 
Fan would I wrtathe with pearls \. 
. The waving tresses of thy soft brown hair” 
Fading to sunlight on thy shoulders fair ; 
Or throw of glancing gems an iris bright 
in thousand hues of fairy light 
O’er that rich fall of curls. 


Thy snowy arms I'd clasp 
With links of gold so light and delicate, 
They'd be a symbol of thy love-bound fate: 
And gem-lit rings, whose every ray should tell 
Some feeling of his heart who loves thee well, 
Thy fingers slight should grasp. 


But ah! I may not bring 
To thee the offerings of magic goid, 
Or in an ancient line thy name enfold ; 
And yet I would not that my gifts should be 
Unworthy the deep love I bear to thee, 
My joy of life’s sweet spring. 


Within my mind I'll seek 
To form a wealthy treasure-house for thee ; 
Where pure and noble things thine eye shall sce: 
The great and good of other times than ours, 
The dwellers in far lands and stranger bowers 
Again for thee shall speak. 


There thou shalt hear and love 
The voices of sweet poets of old times, 
Sounding so distantly like memory’s chimes ; 
And glorious forms of knight and warrior, 
Whose deeds the fervent spirit gladly stir, 
For thee shall live and move. 


The sea shall offer thee, 
Though not her pearls, yet fairer things than they, 
Opening her riches to thy mental eye. 
And earth her wondrous history shall unfold, 
Pictures of ages long gone by, unrolled, 

All marvelling thou shalt see. 


The stars shall lend their light 
To guide us on in nature’s wonder-land, 
Darting through vistas glorious and grand ; 
And thus all musically shall arise 
For us the harmony of earth and skies 

In silent hours of night. 


Thus would I cull for thee 
The fruits of genius and the wealth of thought, 
Those precious things with highest wisdom fraught. 
These will be gifts all beautiful and bright, 
And emblems meet, in their unfading light, 

Of love's eternity. 


CLOTHES-WASHING IN CALIFORNIA. 


I know a person whose wife made a very handsome sum 
by washing linen whilst her husband was away at the 
mines. T of twelve dollars a dozen, eh! 
band remained absent somewhere about four weeks, and 
though he came back with a — good ‘ find,’ she, | 
woman, Ted seated, ht at - gold-washing, for iy aochio 
was) luring the same near! le 
the ab in dollars of the ore he had found.— Personal Ad- 
ventures in California. 
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